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Je d^die ce petit souvenir 
A Madame et Monsieur Edmond Mame 

auxquels nous devons, ma femme et moi, une vive 
reconnaissance pour toute la courtoisie et la grande 
bonte que nous avons trouvees en eux et en leurs 
compatriotes pendant la dur^e de notre charmant 
sejour I, Biskra. 

Alfred E. Pease. 
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Note. — ^Algerian bank notes are only negotiable in Algeria 

and Tunis. 
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THERMOMETERS AND MEASURES. XV 



Thebmometebb. 

5 degrees Centigrade = 9 degrees Fahrenheit. 
„ = 4 „ R^umur. 

To turn Centigrade into Fahrenheit, multiply by 9 and 
divide by 5 and add 32 to the result. To turn Fahrenheit 
into Centigrade deduct 32, multiply by 5, and divide bv 9. 



Measures. 

M^tre = a yard and a tenth (roughly), 39 • 37079 in. 
D6cim^tre = 4 inches (roughly), 3 • 937 inches. 
Centimetre = i inch „ 0*3937 „ 

Millimetre = ^ „ „ 0*0394 



}> 



Elilometre = 5 furlongs. 
6 kilometres = 3 miles. 
8 „ = 5 „ 



ft 



10 „ = 6i 

50 „ = 31 „ 

100 „ = 62 „ 

100 miles = 161 kilometres. 



Land Measxtbe. 
Hectare = 2} acres (roughly) (2*471 acres). 
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Weights. 



Gramme = 2&i to the ounce ; 454 = 1 lb. 

50f kilos. = 1 cwt. 

1015 „ =1 ton. 

Quintal = 100 kilos. 

Tonne = 1000 „ 

When speaking of English weight the French call the 
Quintal a cwt (112 lbs.). 



Fluid Measubes. 

Litre = li pint (1*76 pint). 
4i Litres = 1 gallon. 
Hectolitre = 100 litres. 



BISKRA 



AND THB 



GASES AND DESERT OE THE ZIBANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The handbooks in general use by travellers in 
the provinces of Oran, Algeria, Constantine, and 
Tunisia, give such a comparatively slight amount 
of information with regard to Biskra and its neigh- 
bourhood, that I have thought it worth while to 
supplement it with my own experiences and 
knowledge, gained during a six months' residence 
in 1892-93, in the hope that it may be of use to 
the growing number of English visitors that come 
each winter in search of health, or are attracted by 
the opportunities that the railway now affords 
of a visit to this and the neighbouring oases in 
the Sahara. Piesse's French Guide, 'Algerie et 
Tunisie,' published by Hachette et Cie, should be 
in the hands of every traveller in Algeria, as well 
as Murray's * Handbook to Algeria and Tunis,* 
written by Sir Lambert Playfair, K.C.M.G., whose 
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long lesidence in the conntry as British ConsnI- 
General, and whose extensiye travels, have given 
him such an intimate knowledge of the country, 
its history and its peoples. The introduction in 
Murray's Handbook should be studied by all who 
wish to understand the history of the Barbary 
States, and the progress of conquest and colonisa- 
tion under the French. It is a most valuable work, 
giving a physical and geographical description of 
the country, and dealing inter alia with the hydro- 
graphical system, the geology, zoology, agriculture 
and archseology of the three provinces of Oran, 
Algeria and Constantino, and Tunisia. . There are 
also slight notices of Biskra in Harris's 'Guide 
Book,' and in 'Algerian Hints for Tourists,' by 
Charles E. Flower. Where my own knowledge of 
places was deficient, I have used the descriptions 
or figures given by Piesse or Murray. 

Biskra is most easily reached by steamer from 
Marseilles to Philippeville. The boats belong to 
the Cie. Transatlajitique, and are fine steamers, 
and make the voyage in about 33 hours. The 
steamers leave Marseilles at least twice a week, 
at four in the afternoon, and reach Philippeville 
at about one a.m. on the second day. 

At Philippeville there are two fair hotels. Hotel 
d'Orient, Hotel Gibaud ; but the usual and most 
convenient plan is to take the afternoon train 
to Coustautine, sleep the night there, leave the 
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following morning, and arrive at Biskra in the 
evening. 

Though a train might easily be run through 
from Philippeville to Biskra in the day, nothing 
has as yet been done in this direction; and at 
present the following is the most convenient route 
direct from London to Biskra, e. g. 

Leave London, Tuesday morning. 
Arrive Marseilles via Paris, "Wednesday morning. 
Leave Marseilles, "Wednesday afternoon. 
Arrive Philippeville, Friday morning. 
Leave Philippeville, Friday afternoon. 
Arrive Constantine, Friday evening. 
Leave Constantine, Saturday morning. 
Arrive Biskra, Saturday afternoon. 

There is an alternative route from Marseilles, 
via Algiers and Setif, or via Ajaccio, Bone and 
Kroub, vide p. 8. 



Route to Biskra, via Philippeville and 

Constantine. 

(1) Philippeville to Constantine. 

Philippeville. 
Saf-Saf, 10 k. 
St. Charles, 19 k. 
Eobertville, 29 k. 
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El Arrouch, 37 k. 

Col des Oliviers, 46 k. 15 minutes* stop. Good 
buffet. 

Conde Smendou, 60 k. 

Bizot, 73 k. 

El Hamma, 80 k. 

CONSTANTINE, 87 k. 

Most visitors will think it worth while to spend 
at least 24 hours at Constantine, w^hich is the 
capital of the province, and occupies one of the 
most splendid sites in the world, the city being 
surrounded with ravines and precipices 200 to 1000 
feet in height (vide Murray). The ancient name 
of Constantine was Kerth or Cirta ; here was the 
seat of Massinissa's Government, and here Adherbal 
was killed by Jugurtha, 112 B.C. Cirta was occu-. 
pied by the Eomans after the Jugurthan wars 
(109 B.C.), and after the fall of Jugurtha, 106 B.C., 
it was given to Juba. Juba took the side of 
Pompey against Julius Csesar, and when Pom- 
pey's party fell, he surrendered Cirta to the allies 
of Julius Caesar, and it remained Eoman till 
A.D. 304. 

In A.D. 318 Cirta received the name of Constan- 
tina. Constantine is celebrated in ecclesiastical 
history as the place of St. Cyprian's exile (a.d. 
257); here also, in A.D. 305, Secundus, primate 
of Numidia, called together the council which led 
to the Donatist schism. It is noted for many 
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other associations with the early Christian Church, 
including the council held by Sylvain in A.D. 412, 
at which St. Augustine was present. 

Belisarius, when he drove out the Vandals of 
Genseric, found the Eoman buildings intact ; but 
the city fell a prey to the Arab invasions in the 
7th century, and its ancient splendour departed. 
After this, till the 15 th century, Constantino was 
a seK-governing republic. In 1629 the Turks 
became masters of Constantino, and appointed a 
Bey (1640) over the province, subject to the Dey 
of Algiers. 

Salah Bey (1771), although a cruel despot, did 
much for the restoration of the city; but his great- 
ness raised the suspicions of the Dey of Algiers, 
who sent a new Bey to remove him. Salah Bey 
surrendered himself under a safe conduct, but was 
treacherously strangled. Twenty Beys followed 
in about 30 years, falling one after another, mostly 
by assassination or revolution. After the fall of 
Algiers, the Bey Hadj Ahmed maintained himself 
at Constantino till 1836, when the city was as- 
saulted by the French, under Marshal Clauzel 
and the Due de Nemours, with 8776 troops, 
amongst whom was Marshal McMahon, then a 
young captain of the etat-major. This attack 
was repulsed with frightful loss to the French, 
and Clauzel was recalled. The following year, 
1837, Marshal Damrenaont* ^tv3l \^$^^^ \sss:^ 
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assaulted the place; Damremont was killed, and 
General Valee took the city the following day, with 
great loss on both sides. Many of the inhabitants 
tried to escape by the ravines, and were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks. 

(2) Constantine to El Chierrah. 

Constantine. 

Hippodrome, 4 k. 

Oued Hamimim, 11 k. 

Kroub, El Khroub or Khroub, 16 k. Buffet; 
junction for Bone and Tunis ; hotel — Hotel de la 
Gare. 

Oulad Eahmoun, 28 k. Junction for Ain Beida. 

El Guerrah, 3.7 k. Junction for Setif and Algiers ; 
buffet ; a room at the station can be had for a night. 

Ain Melila, 50 k. 

Les Lacs, 68 k. On the lakes are injiumerable 
wild fowl and flamingoes, that can be seen from 
the train. 

Ain Yagout, 84 k. From the railway can be 
seen the Medrassen, an enormous cone-shaped pile, 
the ancient tomb of the Numidian kings and the 
family of the Madghes, from whence they sprung ; 
Massinissa is supposed to have been buried here ; 
the tomb is 18*30 metres high, and 58*80 in 
diameter {vide Piesse). 

Fontaine Chaude, 93 k. 
ElMaader, 101k 
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Fesdis, 107 k. 

Batna, 118 k. 20 minutes' stop ; a good buffet ; 
dejeuner always ready, 

Batna is a clean French town, existing almost 
entirely for the large garrison. It is, however, the 
starting-point for expeditions to the wonderful 
ruins of Thimgad (Thamugas of the Eomans), 
which rival those of Pompeii in interest and 
extent, and to those of Lambessa (Lambsesis). 
The excursion to Thimgad takes a whole day, as 
it is 40 k. distant. Carriages for Thimgad can be 
had for 30 francs. Lambessa is within easy reach. 
Batna is also the place from which to visit the 
great Cedar Forest in the Djebel Tuggurt, Mark- 
ouna (Verecunda), with its two arches, the prehis- 
toric remains, Mya-Sedira, and the Salt Mountain. 
There are two poor inns at Batna, Hotel des 
fetrangers and Hotel de Paris ; the latter, perhaps, 
the better; the landlord, M. Eegippa, being most 
obliging, and the beds clean, though the sanitary 
arrangements are horrible at both places. 

El Biar, 129 k. 

Ain Touta, 151 k. 

Les Tamarins, 159 k. 

El Kantara, 183 k. Calceus Herculis of the 
Eomans. Buffet and 20 minutes' stop, vide infra, . 
p. 9. 

Fontaine des Gazelles, 202 k. 

El Outaia, 211 k. 
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Ferme Dufour, 121 k. 

Biskra, 239 k. 

Many visitors come to Biskra from Algiers, 
which takes at present two long days of about 12 
hours each. 

l$t Day. 

Leave Algiers early in the morning (6.35). 

Bouira. Stop for dejeuner ; good buffet (12.10). 

Arrive at Setif in the evening (7.5). Sleep at 

the Hotel de France, a fairly good inn ; next best. 

Hotel d'Orient. 

2nd Day. 

Leave Setif at 5.15 a.m. 
Change at El Guerrah. Buffet {vide p. 6). 
Lunch at Batna (1.7 p.m., vide p. 7). 
Arrive at Biskra, 5.20 p.m. 



CoMPAGNiE Generals Transatlantique Steamers. 

1893. 



Leave Marseilles. 


Destination. 


Arrivals. 


Mon., 12.30 P.M. 


Algiers. 


Tues., 4 P.M. . 


Wed., 12.30 P.M. 


Algiers. 


Thurs., 4 P.M. 


Sat., 12.30 P.M. 


Algiers. 


Sun., 4 P.M. 


Mon., 4 P.M. 


Ajaccio, Bdne. 


B6ne, Wed. 7 p.m. 


Wed., 4 P.M. 


Philippe ville. 


Fri., 6 A.M. 


Fri., 4 P.M. 


Philippeville. 


Sun., 4 A.M. 


Sat., 4 P.M. 


Bdne. 


Mon., 3 A.M. 
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FROM EL KANTARA TO BISKRA. 

As the traveller from Constantine to Biskra ap- 
proaches El Kantara, and the train winds slowly 
down the ever narrowing and deepening gorge, his 
instinct tells him, as he watches the rocky heights 
of the Aures growing nearer and nearer, that he 
is not far from the point where the plains and 
fertile valleys of the Tell end ; and he awaits the 
moment when the chain of the Aures is passed, 
and a new world will burst upon the view. I 
know not where so startling a contrast can be seen 
as during the few moments that carry you through 
the mighty gorge of El Kantara and over the 
bridge (El Kantara = the bridge) into the bound- 
less Sahara. One minute you are in the dark 
shadow of towering mountains and cliffs, and 
passing over a rushing river, palms, oleanders, 
and green fruit trees clothing either bank, in the 
next you are out in the blazing sun and endless 
desert. To the eye the rift in the mountain chain, 
that separates with giddy heights and cliffs the 
desert from the hills and valleys, the pastures and 
forests left behind, appeaia tk^^ ^sijJq ^^^S!^:^^^^ 
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entrance. The moment the pass is cleared, a 
desolate landscape lies before you, but amongst 
, the burning red and orange rocks that are piled 
above, and the endless wilderness of sand and 
stones that stretches far away to the horizon, the 
eye rests on the belt of rich green close-packed 
palms that marks the exquisite oasis of El 
Kantara and its hidden villages, whose gardens 
hang over the steep banks of the river as it 
emerges from the gorge. Eight and left of the. 
chaos of crags and precipices, that guard each side 
of the cleft, the range strikes out east and west, 
and the steep sides are completely furrowed with 
ravines, as if a Herculean plough had turned the 
mountains over into colossal ridge and furrow. If 
no stay is made at El Kantara on the way to 
Biskra, it at least deserves a visit, that can be 
made easily from Biskra within the day. In the 
interval between the arrival of the morning train 
from Biskra at 10 a.m. and the one returning 
from El Kantara at 3 . 31 in the afternoon, some 
idea of the oasis and its picturesque haunts can be 
obtained. The place has charms that demand 
more attention ; and there is the H6tel Bertrand 
in the gorge, about half a mile from the oasis, where 
those who are not too fastidious can find a fairly 
comfortable lodging. 

The original Eoman bridge still spans the river 
io tb^pass^ but it he^ been restored almost out of 
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Recognition by the French (about 1844) ; still some 
of the Eoman stonework is visible on close inspec- 
tion. The main road through the gorge no longer 
passes over the bridge, but keeps the left side of 
the river. The bridge, a one-arched span, some 
81 feet across, is about 62 feet above the torrent J 
and the view both up and down stream is wild 
and beautiful. To the north rises the great Djebel 
Metlili, to the south tower the jaws of the Mouth 
of the Desert (Foum es Sahara), as it is called by 
the Arabs, and the palms of the villages just in 
sight beyond. The stream below the bridge rushes 
over rocks and rapids to the oasis, where it pursues 
its way more quietly through the gardens. Olean- 
ders, palm, fig, apricot and other trees, hang over 
the pools, and ca^t their deep shadows on the 
white shingle and boulders. Down by this river 
side is many a sight to delight the painter's eye, 
and defy his art. All day long may be seen groups 
of picturesque women and graceful girls, in bright 
colours, washing clothes, fetching water or crossing 
the shallows, children paddling and bathing in the 
pools, donkeys and white burnoused Arabs passing 
the fords. Hidden in the palms, and reached by 
deep cut paths that wind under cactus and fruit 
trees, lie the villages of the oasis. There are three, 
# Dahraouia on the right bank, and Khedar (or 
Khrekar), and Khour el Abbas on the left. Their 
whereabouts is betrayed by tliQ ^^^dciAa^^Tss* S^^ 
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peep up above the palms. The population of the 
oasis is about 2000 souls, and the number of palms 
about 20,000. The watch-towers were formerly 
used as points from which warning was given 
against the approach of marauders, but now serve 
for sentinels who guard the fruit when the dates 
are ripe. 

El Kantara has stiU the remnants of a wall of 
mud surrounding it, which served as a protection 
in the days of inter-tribal wars. To the east of 
the oasis is the old Turkish Kasbah ; and here and 
there in the villages you may see blocks of Eoman 
stone, columns and capitals, remnants of the still 
older Calceus Herculis. Above Dahraouia, on the 
hill side, is a large koubba, where on one occasion I 
saw the inhabitants around some marabouts, who 
to the accompaniment of many drums were pray- 
ing for rain ; and rain, a rare event at that season 
of the year, fell the next day. 

Good Arab coffee can be obtained at the Caf6 
Maure, near the quaint cemetery on the eastern 
outskirts of the oasis. 

The natives here are of the usual type, generally 
dark, but some are fair-haired and blue-eyed. The 
women do not veiL Murray describes the people 
as kindly and unsophisticated, and probably every 
visitor will find them so ; yet, if the truth be told, 
the number of murders and attempted assassina- 
tions in El Xantara and district has made it 
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notorious in a country where the vendetta and the 
use of the knife are by no means rare. 

There are Eoman remains in the neighbourhood. 
The most noteworthy, some 7 k. away, are at 
Kherbel el Bordj, the ancient Burgum Specula- 
torum, built in the reign of Caracalla (211-217) 
by order of Marcus Valerius Senecio. When 
hunting the wild Barbary sheep in the mountains 
south-west of this district, I have, in passing the 
plains, found the sites of Eoman towns distinctly 
traceable ; and there can be no doubt that there 
are many places of interest to the antiquarian that 
have hitherto escaped notice. The wild sheep or 
larrowi (called wrongly a moufion by the French), 
Ovis ornata or tragelaphus, abounds in the Djebel 
Metlili and the neighbouring mountains. Few 
animals, even when on open ground, demand 
greater skill, better sight, harder work and more 
patience and sustained effort in their pursuit than 
the larrowi, and on the Djebel Metlili the ground 
is particularly difficult and trying. 

The edmi or admi gazelle, the large gazelle of 
the mountains, is also to be found on some of 
the slopes of the Metlili. An occasional panther 
is reported from time to time ; but this splendid 
beast is now extremely rare in this district, and 
those who desire to kill a lion or a panther must 
go beyond Batna into Tunisia, the neighbourhood 
of Souk Ahrras or B6ne, to do so. 
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After passing El Kantara, not only does the 
physical appearance of the country change, but 
the further you penetrate into the Sahara the 
more striking becomes the difference between the 
character of the native populations on either side 
of the Aures. The French author of various in- 
teresting works on Algeria, General E. Daumas, 
puts into something like the following language 
the ancient quarrel between the Arabs of the 
Sahara and those of the TeU. 

The people of the Tell reproach the nomad 
Arabs thus: — "Dirty Arabs, drinkers of sour 
milk, wandering over the earth like locusts, you 
eat nothing but dates. If we stopped your moving 
about, and bringing your flocks in the simimer 
into our country, you would die of hunger. We 
hold you by your bellies. You have neither baths, 
nor mosques, nor woods. Your gods are your 
sheep and camels, they cause you' to forget your 
prayers and ablutions ; how can you perform them 
when you have hardly enough water to drink ? We 
have barley, corn, honey, wood and water, baths 
and mosques, markets and caravanserais, cloths, 
cottons, sugar, coffee, scents, iron and steel. We 
are happy, dwelling by the fountain head ; there 
we live in peace, and die in plenty." 

The people of the Sahara reply : — " naked 
beggars, always wanting our wool and camel's 
hair and our dates ! What a life is yours ! The 
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Sahara provides you with cloths and tents. You 
camp always on the same fouled ground, in the 
midst of manure, and eaten by fleas. Your pro- 
fession is that of servants — you work the whole 
year round — you have to dig in winter and reap in 
summer. You walk on foot, and live where you 
are for ever going up or down hill, bruising your- 
selves against trees, and tearing yourselves with 
thorns. Your country is the country of crimes, 
of lions, of plagues and of despots. degenerate 
ones, OUT father Ishmael would not recognise you 
as his children ! 

" You people of the Tell have nothing but your 
barley, corn and water ; and if we in the Sahara 
are far from our bread, and near to our thirst, God 
has given us other blessings. His hand has given 
us the ship of the desert, which can carry us in a 
single day from your land of oppression to the 
land of independence. Countless sheep and lambs 
are our movable storehouses, their backs (wool), 
their ribs (meat), and their milk (drink) support 
us. We have beautiful mares, whose offspring we 
sell you dear. Our tents, made from our camels* 
hair, are large, well furnished, and always new. 
Our women are pretty, with graceful necks and 
white teeth, and are not too fat, like yours ; they 
ride our camels in the atatich [a coloured tent 
with cushions carried on the camel's back], they 
join us in our fantasias, which they grace witk 
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their presence, and they take part with us in our 
fights, which they love. For us each day brings 
US a new joy, a fresh emotion, a feast, or a wedding 
when we burn powder [this is the acme of earthly 
pleasure to the Arab]. Each day there are either 
the caravans arriving, passing, or starting; they 
bring us welcome guests. We have the pleasures 
of the chase — ^we hunt the ostrich, the antelope, 
and the gazelle with sloughis (greyhounds) in 
relays, and the partridge, the hare and the bustard 
with falcons." 

Certainly there is a peculiar freedom and charm 
of life in the existence of the nomad Arab of the 
desert, whose home is everywhere and anywhere. 

** The sun his hearth. 
The moon his torch ; " 



which make him and his ways an interesting 
study. The greater freedom enjoyed by their 
women, who are seldom veiled, and the greater 
respect with which they are treated, is very 
marked. Having lived in Arab tents for days 
together, I have found the women simple, kind 
and hospitable, and taking a share with the men 
in ministering to the wants of their guest, his 
horses and mules. The Chawia women, on one 
occasion, when my wife and I were camped 
amongst Chawia tents, showed themselves much 
more ready to serve and help us than the men. 
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who for a day or two stood quite aloof from us. 
The duties of an Arab woman in the tents are 
always menial. She not only milks, makes butter, 
grinds the com, bakes the galettes, and carries 
water and wood for firing, but she is also her 
lord's groom — saddling and unsaddling, clothing 
and tending his steed. She takes the horse to water, 
and holds the stirrup when he is mounted. She 
assists the shepherd with the camels, spins and 
weaves the mats, the tent-clothes, and horse- 
coverings; makes the goat-skin bottles and the 
earthenware pots and pans. To her falls the duty 
of setting up and taking down the tents, and 
packing them, and when on the march she leads the 
mares, while her good man rides at ease on his 
horse or mule. The Arab woman in the town or 
harem may excite pity on account of her com- 
paratively idle and objectless life, but her sister of 
the tents offers little opportunity of employment to 
that personage who finds mischief for idle hands. 

After passing El Kantara the railway, an un- 
fenced track of steel, winds along between the 
left bank of the river-bed and the foot of the 
mountains (Djebel Seltoum). The heights of 
the Dj. Seltoum are crowned by the ruins of an 
ancient fort, the Burgum Commodianum, built 
by the orders of Marcus Antonius Gordianus to 
protect travellers on the two roads that pass this 
way. One of these so-called roads is a track. 
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leading by El Outaia and over the Col de Sfa to 
Biskra, the other is a path that leads, by curious 
native villages, some perched high on the moun- 
tain sides and reached only by ropes and ladders, 
through wild and desolate scenery to Biskra. 
The villages are Teniet-Tizin (10 k. from El 
Kantara), Beni Ferah (16 k.), Beni Zouik 
(32 k.), bjemora (34 k.), Branfes (43 k.), Biskra 
(56 k.). 

The railway then crosses the river-bed and 
continues on the right bank. These rivers are 
often entirely dry for many months in the year, 
but one or two days' rain in the winter transforms 
them into mighty torrents. During several 
winters the railway between El Kantara and 
El Outaia has been broken, and during 1892-3 
the railway was swept away in several places, 
and through communication with the outside 
world cut off for a considerable time, till horse 
service was organised to carry goods and passengers 
across the gaps. 

Fontaine des Gazelles (19 k. from El Kantara) 
is the next station. I have at times seen a few 
gazelles and admi antelope on these plains, but 
I fear the traveller will scarcely see them from 
the train. There is here a cafe maure, but little 
else in the way of a settlement ; there is, however, 
a warm spring (76° Fahr.) known to the Komans 
as Aquas Herculis, and a hot lake 2 k. to the 
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east. These slightly saline warm springs are not 
uncommon in this region. There is one a few 
hours distant, at the foot of the Dj. Bent el Arara, 
called Ain Hammia. 

After leaving Fontaine des Gazelles, the great 
salt mountain Dj. El Melah (called also Dj. 
Gharribou) comes into sight on the left, and is 
well worth a visit, being a curious and immense 
mass of salt rock, worn into fantastic shapes by 
the rain of ages, to visit which a guide and 
mules should be taken from El Outaia, the next 
station. 

There are a few larrowi and admi on the 
northern side and the top of the mountain. Care 
should be taken by those ascending the Dj. El 
Melah, as the salt is often undermined, and 
bottomless pits and shafts beset the path to the 
summit. The moimtain at sunrise and sunset 
is often a most glorious spectacle, its glistening 
pinnacles and ragged peaks touched with pink, 
violet, and golden lights, set off by the deep 
shadows of its myriad hollows and ravines. 

El Outaia (The Great Plain), 28 k. from El 
Kantara, is a small oasis of palms, with a loop- 
holed caravanserai with a cabaret attached, and a 
cafe maure outside the gardens. There is sufficient 
accommodation in this caravanserai to provide a 
night's lodging for the traveller or hunter. I have 
passed a few nights here at various times, and 
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have had my wants well cared for by the proprietor 
and his wife, who provide beds and fairly good 
meals, with white bread and wine. 

El Outaia, the guide books say, is the ancient 
Mesar Filia. There is here the site of an amphi- 
theatre, and the visitor may decipher the inscrip- 
tions built into the gateway of the caravanserai, 
relating the rebuilding thereof under the Emperors 
M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Aurelius Commodus. 
On the great plain to the west of the railway I 
have found vestiges of Eoman settlements, and of 
a town, some 8 k. from El Outaia, near the foot of 
the south side of the Dj. Slionina. 

The plain of El Outaia is now largely cultivated 
and irrigated throughout its eastern end with 
innumerable saggias. Great quantities of barley are 
grown here by the Spahis (the native cavalry), 
whose headquarters are at Biskra, but who have 
a large Smala here, and by M. Dufour, who has a 
large farm situated some 6 k. from the station bear- 
ing his name. La Ferme Dufour^ the last stopping 
place before Biskra. The railway passes over the 
Oued Biskra, and turns the corner of the last range 
of mountains through several deep rock cuttings, 
and the great oasis of Biskra, with the desert 
around and beyond, comes into sight. Before reach- 
ing the station, the ruins of the old Turkish fort 
that formerly guarded the river are visible on the 
left, and then the traveller arrives at his destiDa- 
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tion, where he is quickly surrounded by a crowd 
of Arabs and townspeople, who never weary of 
the daily and only distraction — the arrival of the 
train — until he is rescued by the porter of one 
of the hotels from their well-meant but rather 
embarrassing attentions. 
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BISKRA, 

H0TBL8 AND LODGINGS — GENERAL DESCBIPTION — CLIMATE 
AND RAINFALL — ATTRACTIONS — RACES — RAMADAN — 
THE WATERS OF BISKRA — THE OASIS — DISEASES — THE 
POPULATION — THE EUROPEAN QUARTER — PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, SHOPS, GARDENS AND PLACES OF INTEREST — THE 
NATIVE VILLAGES — ^EXCURSIONS, GUIDES, ETC. 

Hotels, — ^Hotel Victoria, first-class ; Hotel du 
Sahara, first-cl^s ; Hotel de TOasis ; Hotel de la 
Gare. 

There is a new hotel being built, but at present 
the Hotel Victoria is the best in Biskra, and the 
Hotel du Sahara is the oldest established house, 
and open all the year round. 

The Hdtel Victoria, situated on the outskirts of 
the town near the railway station in an open space 
with fine views of the mountains, is open from 
November to May. It is kept by M. Aug. Oser. 
This hotel has an outward aspect that is not very 
inviting, nor are its internal arrangements the 
most convenient, but these defects are made up 
for by excellent management, comfortable furnish- 
ing, and attention to cleanliness and sanitary 
requirements. The cuisine is as good as the most 
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fastidious can expect in the desert. The terms 
vary for pension from 12 francs a day to 15 francs, 
according to rooms and season, and include wine. 
Trustworthy guides are attached to the hotel, and 
the landlord will arrange for and provision expedi- 
tions, supply carriages, and give any information 
in his power. English cheques and circular notes 
can be cashed in the hotel. 

The HStel du Sahara, the oldest hotel in Biskra, 
is pleasantly situated in the main street, facing the 
public gardens. It is essentially a comfortable 
hotel, managed entirely on the French system, and 
differs in this respect somewhat from the Hotel 
Victoria, where some attention is paid to English 
tastes. Guides and carriages, luncheons, and pro- 
visions for expeditions are provided. The terms 
are lower than at the Hotel Victoria. Cook's 
coupons are taken. 

The Hdtel de VOasis, managed by a Swiss pro- 
prietor, is a more modest hostelry, situated at the 
south end of the public gardens, and has rooms 
overlooking the gardens to the north and the desert 
to the south. It cannot be recommended for 
English families, but gentlemen who cannot afford 
the higher terms at the other hotels can be fairly 
comfortable here, en pension, at 8*50 f. a day. 
Meals are taken in the public restaurant or cafe ; 
it is somewhat noisy, and the sanitary arrange- 
ments are not good. 
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The Hdtel de la Gave. Terms very moderate ; 
cannot be recommended. 

Lodgings can occasionally be obtained at very 
moderate charges, and meals taken at any of the 
hotels. 



GENEBAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 

OASIS. 

Biskra, Biskra-en-Nokkel, Biskra aux Palmiers, is 
situated 111 metres above sea level, in 34° 52' lat. 
N. and 5° 42' long. E. It was known to the 
Romans as Ad Piscinam or Ouesker. Whether 
you approach Biskra by road or rail the first 
view of it is striking. As you turn the last 
comer of the hills in the train at sundown, you see 
the green oasis in the waste of red earth and stony 
hills, sparkling in an ocean of golden light, and 
half encircled by the Aures mountains bathed in 
sunset hues and shadows. Or, if by chance you come 
by road over the Col de Sfa, and when the top of 
the pass has been reached you pause to look at the 
view before you, the effect is even more startling. 
Behind you lies the green plain of El Outaia, 
around you are the moimtains as it were giant 
waves of a stormy sea that has turned to stone in 
its attempt to break into the endless desert before 
you. Between you and Biskra's palms is a lonely. 
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barren, undulating land of desolation; beyond is the 
desert stretching to the blue horizon till it merges 
in the lighter blue of the sky above, with here 
and there glistening dunes of sand shining like 
lakes in a land where no water is. Piesse says 
" Le touriste ne sauraitfaire long sejour a Biskra" 
and many visitors doubtless agree with him ; but, 
if there are few "distractions" and no social 
attractions, it has charms which have made a six 
months' exile there by no means intolerable. Biskra 
must be wooed before she becomes really lovable, 
and it requires more than a few days' acquaintance 
with the Queen of the Sahara to discover all her 
charms. To those in search of amusement and 
entertainment I may say at once that nothing is 
as yet provided for you beyond what an occasional 
itinerant conjuror, actor, or dentist can afford, but 
as I write the people of Biskra are building a 
casino, and have all sorts of projects on paper and 
in their heads for making their town a fashionable 
resort. How far they will succeed I do not ven- 
ture to prophesy, but these will never be the chief 
attractions, and the idea of Biskra, with its un- 
sophisticated people, becoming a Monte Carlo, 
is not a pleasant thought to those who have 
known her as she is. The guide books will tell 
you that at Biskra rain never falls ; this is hardly 
true, but certainly it is impossible to find a climate 
that combines such purity and dryness of air with 
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such an even temperature, both warm and bracing. 
Murray's Handbook gives the truest description of 
the climate : " The cKmate of Biskra is delightful 
during six months of the year. Nowhere in Algeria 
can one find a more genial temperature, a clearer 
sky, or more beautiful vegetation, but in summer 
the thermometer frequently stands at 110° F. in 
the shade, and from 80° to 90° at night. The 
mean temperature of the year, on an average of 
ten years, is 73°, the maximum and minimum 124° 
and 36° during the same time. It is practically 
rainless, the only drawback is the prevalence of 
high winds." The winter of 1892-3 was said to 
be an exceptionally unfavourable one, but I find 
this is always the case everywhere every winter. 
Briefly, I found the weather during my stay to 
be as follows : 

November, — Perfect weather throughout, with 
the exception of three days (viz. 10th, dull, and 
first shower of rain since the spring ; 15 th, a shower 
of rain; and 16th, dull). A uniformly clear sky 
and a hot sun, but the heat such a dry heat as to 
be never oppressive. 

December, — The beginning of the month bright, 
clear and warm, then fine days interspersed with 
cloudy and windy jones; on the 17th and 18 th a 
deluge of rain fell, then followed days sometimes 
bright and warm, sometimes bright with high 
winds, and one or two dull and showery. 
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January, — Generally fine and bright, but often 
very disagreeable high winds blowing, sometimes 
cold winds from the mountains, but towards the 
end of the month hot sunny still days. 

Felruaryy March, and April. — Three beautiful 
months of constant simshine, occasional great heat, 
and now and then a disagreeable wind, and once 
or twice a sirocco, with sand storms. The high 
winds generally last about three days, and are 
very intolerable outside the oasis. Sometimes 
when they blow from the north over the snow- 
capped Aures they are bitterly cold ; but at all 
times within the oasis, amongst the palms and 
between the garden walls, and in the streets of 
the old town, you may walk in peace, warmth, and 
sunshine, quite unconscious of the storm that rages 
in the desert outside. Snow or frost are of course 
unknown at Biskra, and even in the coldest days 
of rain and damp in December, when it felt chilly 
in fireless rooms indoors, the thermonieter was 
seldom if ever below 58° Fahr. 

Annual Rainfall and Temperature. 



Biskra (roughly) 2 inches 




January. 
56° 


August. 
91° 


Average. 
71° 


Oran ,, 12 „ 




62° 


75° 


61° 


Constantine 16 „ 




46° 


80° 


69° 


Algiers 27 „ 




67° 


75° 


64° 


London 




37° 


61° 





The peculiar virtue of the climate is the pure 
dryness of the air ; except for a few days in the 
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year, not a trace of humidity or dampness is ever 
perceptible. Hence there is never the chill at 
sundown that is a danger in other places. At 
Biskra the afternoon sinks into evening twiHght, 
and twilight into night, without any noticeable 
change in the temperature. The smoker will find 
out quickly this peculiar dryness; nothing is 
more sensitive than tobacco, and it is an infallible 
criterion of the state of the air in any place. At 
Biskra, wherever cigars are placed, they are always 
diy and in good condition, and pipe and cigarette 
tobacco, however carefully tinned, quickly turns to 
dust and powder. The dryness of the atmosphere 
and the hardness of the water are a little trying to 
some skins, but when this and the high winds have 
been mentioned, the tale is complete of the draw- 
backs to Biskra. Light cool breezes from the 
mountains make the African sun, even on the 
hottest days from November to May, a delight and 
not a burden. So clear and bright is the atmo- 
sphere that as you look on the red and barren 
mountains, you feel as if you had but to put out 
your hand and you could run your finger along 
their clean-cut rugged outline against the light 
blue sky, or as you turn your eyes to the south, 
where stretches the endless desert, the distance 
shines like a great still blue ocean. The climate is 
partictUarly suited for persons suffering from pul- 
monary complaints, consumption, kidney diseases, 
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rJieumatism, arid gout; and the hot springs of 
saline andsulphurous water at the Fontaine Chaude 
(Hanunam Salahine) are credited with healing 
virtues. To those who become in the course of 
time touched with the genius of the place and fall 
into the quiet, easy, and observant habits of the 
Arabs amongst whom they dwell, there is an 
endless store of interest in the daily life of this 
isolated little world. In the autumn long strings 
of camels come in daily from the Oued K'ir and 
the distant oases, bearing dates from the south, 
from Tougourt, and from the Zibans, to find a 
market here. At first there is something strange 
and weird in watching the numberless great un- 
gainly ships of the desert after their long journey 
slowly bearing down on the oasis, the eye of every 
camel marking you without turning the head, and 
each grotesque face wearing the same curious 
expression of patience and dignified suffering, 
mingled with a supercilious contempt for all its 
surroundings ; and there are the groups of bare- 
footed, black or bronze-faced Arabs that accompany 
each caravan, exhibiting no outward sign of that 
satisfaction they must feel to be within reach of 
rest and the luxuries of the town once more. Each 
morning sees herds numbering from 400 goats of 
every shade and colour passing out to pasture on 
the scant herbage of the desert, and every evening 
sees them returning, each taking its own road home 
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through the streets and entering the Arab houses 
for the night. There are the little bands of black 
donkeys, hidden under immense loads of barley 
and wood, coming in or making their way back 
to the mountains. There are a hundred sights 
and sounds of the street and the market, of the 
bazaars and the caf6s, the washing, the water- 
carrying by the stream sides, native horsemen 
with richly embroidered saddles, bridles, and 
breast straps, mules carrying at least two Arabs 
apiece, the native cavalry, the Spahis, with their 
red burnouses and long red boots, the faithful at 
their prayers at sundown, picturesque children 
playing at the corners and under the palms, 
and brightly clad girls with sparkling eyes, with 
bangles on their arms and ankles, carrying small 
bundles containing dusky babies. All these 
scenes, so novel at first, become as much a part of 
your daily life as the milkman's or postman's 
rounds do in London, but are so much more 
entertaining and pleasanter, and when tired of 
the glare of the street and the hubbub of the 
market, a few steps take you into cool glades 
under the mimosas or the palms, where you sit 
down by the rushing waters that flow in and out 
amongst the gardens in every corner of the oasis 
the whole year round. 

It is difficult to advise the tourist as to the best 
time to visit Biskra. 
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In November you are sure of bright clear days 
and a hot sun, and uninterrupted fine weather, and 
you can witness the operations of the date harvest 
and the arrival of the caravans. 

In December, after the middle of the month, 
you cannot be quite so sure of the weather, and 
till the end of January there may be occasional 
high winds and rain. 

In January there are the Baces, well worth 
seeing; they last for two or three days, and 
are attended by the natives and tribes in great 
numbers. On one day, at least, there is an Arab 
fantasia, when the tribes mounted on their horses 
gaily caparisoned, decorated with silver-mounted 
and embroidered bridles and saddles, are mar- 
shalled on the race-course, each tribe under its own 
colours, headed by its Kaid, to the accompaniment 
of the weird music of pipe and drum, and indulge 
themselves in their favourite pursuit of giving 
their horses full rein and galloping past in a cloud 
of dust, blazing away with their flint locks and 
muzzle-loaders, and burning powder to their heart's 
content. The Arabs are fine horsemen, and are 
as much and more at home on a bare-backed 
horse as on their own feet ; but as far as I have 
observed have no judgment when riding a race, 
their sole idea being to urge their horses to the 
utmost from start to finish. 

There is usually a long distance camel race from. 
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Ouargla or Tougourt to Biskra. The camels that 
cover this long distance are Mehara, a peculiarly 
fine breed of running camels that is reared among 
the Touaregs, distinct from the common cameL 
The race is arranged generally in a manner 
which allows the time at which the competitors 
shall arrive to be pretty correctly estimated. 
The finish is usually on the Tougourt Eoad, oppo- 
site Kora. Cardinal Lavigerie, who devoted himseK 
to advancing the material as well as the highest 
interests of the natives, originally instituted this 
competition, and gave, in 1892, a prize of 1000 
francs for the winning Mehari, which I was told 
covered the distance from Ouargla to Biskra, 366 k. 
by the road, in 36 hours, 20 minutes. On this 
occasion an objection was lodged against the win- 
ner, on account of his rider having practised a ruse 
on the other competitors, by pleading illness, and 
asking them early on in the race to wait a while for 
him ; whilst his fellow travellers waited he took 
a short cut he knew of and entered Biskra far 
ahead of his comrades. The Cardinal, to whom 
the dispute was referred, overruled the objection 
with the words "/^ a gagnd par la tite'' a de- 
cision which commended itself to the Arab popu- 
lation, if not to the defeated candidates. The 
camels that have competed in this race compete 
on the race-course over a short distance on a sub- 
sequent day. 
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• . The Kaid of Biskra usually gives an exhibition, 
at the close of the races, of hawking with bagged 
hares. The falcons are fine birds, beautifully 
trained, and worth seeing when flown at wild 
game in the desert, but with bewildered and 
stiffened hares amidst a race-course crowd it is a 
stupid spectacle, and a degradation of the sport. 

In February, March, and April the weather is 
usually most beautiful, though sometimes marred 
by high winds. In the latter two months any 
number of quail may be shot round Sidi Okbar, 
on the Ferme Dufoiir, and at El Outaia ; fair bags 
can also be made on the outskirts of Biskra. Guns 
can be hired and ammunition purchased from 
M. Perinaud, coiffeur, &c., Biskra. 

Ramadan — Er Eamadan or Es Siam. — During 
the fast of Eamadan, Biskra's people are seen 
under conditions different to that at other seasons. 
It is an interesting time to be at Biskra, and the 
visitor should go round the native quarter before 
sundown and see the people, who, having fasted 
all day, are preparing for the moment when the 
gun from the Fort St Germain announces that 
they may eat, drink, and smoke once more. The 
following particulars about Eamadan may be 
interesting to some readers. When the month^of 
Chaban has passed, and the new moon is first 
seen in a clear sky, the fast of Eamadan begins, 
and lasts till the next moon. The fast each day 
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is from the moment at dawn when a black thread 
can be distinguished from a white one, and con- 
tinues to the moment when the gun-fire proclaims 
to the faithful that the sun has set. The observa- 
tion of Eamadan is obligatory on all Mussulman 
men and women over 18 years of age. It can be 
dispensed with in illness (or lunacy) on the 
authority of a doctor or a marabout, but the days 
on which the fast has been broken must be ren- 
dered subsequently. A man can liberate his wife 
from her fast if he requires special work from her. 
Not only is all food, drink, and smoking rigorously 
forbidden, but even theemell of food or tobacco ; 
and all distracting thoughts and actions are dis- 
allowed. If the heat is very excessive, drinking 
is allowed on condition of keeping the fast an 
equal number of days after. When the time ap- 
proaches for breaking the fast at sunset, the Arabs 
may be seen grouped round their houses and the 
caf^s, which have been closed all day, waiting 
with cigarettes rolled, their coffee beside them, and 
a few dates, or an orange in their hand. When the 
sun is down, they preface their breaking fast with 
the prayer, " Oh God, I have fasted in obedience 
to Thee! I break fast in partaking of the good 
things Thou providest. Eorgive my past and 
future sins." Shortly after a good meal is made, 
and when three-quarters of the night is passed, 
they eat another meal, the sehour, before dawn. 
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The Oasis is about 5 kilometres in length, 
stretching along the west bank of the Oued Biskra, 
and in width ranging from 100 to 700 metres. To 
the north of the palms lies the European quarter, 
and the native villages are hidden amongst them. 

There are in the Sahara 360 oases (Arabic = 
Fiafi) belonging to the French, The importance 
of each oasis is, as a rule, measured by the number 
of its date palms. Biskra has a political or mili- 
tary importance which causes it to rank first, a 
position that its 160,000 date palms would almost 
give it independently, though several oases, such as 
Tougourt (170,000 palms), have more date palms. 

The Waters of Biskra are one of its chief 
charms. The spring, which has been pouring out its 
endless supply at the rate of 70 litres a second, 
from before the time of the Eomans tiU to-day, 
has made Biskra what it is. Should those waters 
cease to flow the 160,000 date palms must die, 
and the oasis quickly vanish off the face of the 
eartL The water required constantly for the irri- 
gation of the palms is measured out by the louska 
(= the width of the fist); thus the price of one 
louska for twelve hours will sometimes amount to 
some francs. Besides the palms there are some 
6000 olive trees, as well as fig, orange, citron, 
and lemon trees, but many kinds of fruit that 
might be cultivated here, such as bananas, plaque- 
mines, nefles, and others, are entirely neglected. 
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The water of Biskra is Dot pleasant to the taste, 
being rather salt, but it is pure and wholesome, 
though slightly aperient it is said, and useful as 
counteracting any injurious tendencies resulting 
from a warm and very dry climate. 

Diseases, — The people of Biskra suffer much in 
summer from fever, and a curious disease, some- 
what similar to the disgusting Aleppo *' button," 
known as the " Clou de Biskra," is very common, 
both amongst natives and the resident European 
population. It is a large dark scabby sore, in 
size varying from that of a florin to a crown, that 
comes mysteriously on the face, the arms, and legs, 
and has hitherto defied all attempts of medical 
treatment ; it lasts for many weeks or months, 
and frequently leaves a disfiguring scar. I have 
never heard of visitors being attacked^ it would 
appear that long residence is a condition for its 
development, but hitherto no one has been able to 
assign with any certainty its origin or cause. 

The number of blind or one-eyed people is very 
great, due chiefly to ophthalmia, flies, and small- 
pox. 

The Population of Biskra may be put down 
thus — 

1. The French town with a large proportion of ^ 
Europeans, mostly French and Italians . . / 
. 2. The garrison and military .. .. 800 to 1000 
3. The native villages and neighbouring oases . . 7000 
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Biskra is the capital of the Zab region or the 
Zibans, and has long been recognised as such, 
though its importance was much diminished by 
Turkish misgovernment. 

The Natives of Biskra are of a very mixed 
origin, partly Berber, partly Arab. There are, be- 
sides the Arabs of various tribes, Mzabis, Kabyles, 
Chawias, Jews, and Negroes. 

The Kabyles are the descendants of the ancient 
Berbers, the original inhabitants of the country, 
from the more northern and mountainous parts 
of the Provinces of Constantino, Algiers, and 
Oran. They are said to have a great deal of Eoman 
and Vandal blood in their veins, and the many 
fair, red-haired, and blue-eyed amongst them are 
pointed to as evidence of this. Their language is 
distinct, and their habits more industrious than 
the Arabs ; their women enjoy greater liberty, and 
receive more consideration than the Arab women. 
They use the Eoman names of the months, and 
show, in some of their customs and words, traces 
of the period when their forefathers were Chris- 
tians. They are said to still observe Christmas 
day, but they are orthodox Mussulmans. 

The Chawias are the descendants of the 
original Berber population that have survived in 
the south, and in the Aures Mountains. It would 
seem that the Arab immigration and conquest, 
either by extermination or assimilation, wiped out 
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the Berber, save where the mountain fastnesses 
gave them shelter and immunity from, or inde- 
pendence of, the conquerors. Their language is 
full of Latin words, and their customs exhibit a 
Christian ancestry. 

The MzaMs or Mzabites come from the Mzab, 
and claim to be the descendants of the ancient 
Moabites. . They are schismatic Mussulmans out- 
side the four recognised sects. They are fair- 
skinned, and sometimes blonde, with blue eyes. 
They wear generally a striped coloured shirt or 
coat, blue, red, and yellow, by which they are 
easily distinguished from the Arabs, who always 
wear the white burnouse. In some respects they 
are more fanatical and strict in religious obser- 
vances than the Arabs. Their work, such as 
coverings, carpets, &c., has a character of its own. 

The Negroes are mostly the descendants of 
slaves, or slaves escaped from the territories south 
of the French sphere of government. Some have 
migrated and settled here. They are a fine race, 
and do most of the rougher work in the town. 
The majority live apart from the rest of the people 
in the Negro village. They are as a rule very poor. 

The European Quarter, in which all the hotels 
are situated, and which has a population, ex- 
cluding the soldiers, of about 1100 souls, though 
built of sun-dried mud bricks, is for the most part 
French in style. Latterly, a few houses have been 
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constructed partly or entirely with stone, but 
these are chiefly the Municipal Buildings, such as 
the Hotel de ViUe, the Gendarmerie, &a 

The Hotel de Ville is an almost extravagantly 
* large and decorated pile. It is built in an exagge- 
rated Eastern style, but the whole appearance of 
the building, with its court, its arcades, its 
columns, its facade, the whole surmounted by a 
great white cupola which rises above the town, 
and can be seen shining from afar amidst the dark 
green foliage * around, is pleasing and effective. 
Two large red marble lions guard each side of the 
entrance within finely ornamented iron screens 
and railings. 

In front of the Hotel de ViUe is a little shady 
public garden where the band plays on Sunday 
afbernoons. To the west is the Gendarmerie, and 
to the east is the Post Office and Telegraph Office, 
I^etfceis arrive each evening by the daily train, 
and are delivered, according to circumstances, 
between 7 and 9*30 the same evening- The 
English mailfl come ma Philippeville, Bone, or 
Algiers almost every day. 

The Market is situated at the south end of the 
European quarter, and has many attractions ; here 

• natives of all descriptions assemble to buy and 
(Sell, to have their letters written by the public 

* lettfflr-writer, to have their heads shaved under the 
jicades^ and to tell and hear all the news and 
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gossip of the district. All that the heart of an 
Arab can desire is here procurable. There are 
cafes, slipi)er and shoe makers, general mer- 
chants, tobacconists, jewellery makers, silk, wool, 
and cotton sellers under the arcades in dark little 
dens of rooms. Outside the shops, under the 
arches, Arabs sleep, talk, and rest. In the centre 
of the market-place is a covered market, but out- 
side it in the sun are camels with their loads of 
dates around them on the ground ; skins full of tar, 
used freely for anointing camels and waterproofing 
the water bottles ; Arabs squatting on the ground 
by mats on which are spread native and Brumma- 
gem odds and ends, wooden kous-kous spoons, 
mirrors, soaps, scents, needles, scissors, knives, &c. 
On the north side of the market there are the 
goats, sheep, camels, mules, and donkeys for sale, 
and occasionally a horse or two. The mules and 
horses are ridden up and down by an Arab, who 
calls out the highest price that has been bid as he 
goes : " Achereen douro Toud " — " 20 douros 
(5 franc pieces) for the horse.'' To the south stand 
the little donkeys or borricos loaded with wood, 
straw, fodder, barley, or salt. To the east are stacks 
of fruit, plaited baskets, mats, and vegetables, and 
amongst them, perhaps, a group of Arabs seated 
on the ground listening to a marabout or a story- 
teller, who now and then adds to the din of the 
market by beating his drum. Beneath the covered 
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market are vendors of fruit, vegetables, and dates. 
In one corner are stalls gaily decorated with Arab 
knives in red leather sheaths, embroidered mirrors, 
stuffed lizards, jackal skins, gazelle horns, red and 
yellow leather babooches, and fly fans. Other 
Arabs are seated on tables with little bread loaves 
spread in front of them. Then come the sellers of 
Manchester cottons of all colours ; then the dealers 
in grain, and the butchers. Outside the market 
are many native shops or bazaars ; some eight or 
ten are full of objects of native manufacture and 
curiosities that will tempt most tourists. Here 
are some of the things to be found in them. The 
prices are usually moderate, and as a rule no large 
abatement is made by the Arab sellers from the 
price asked. 

Large desert lizards (rourane des sables) stuffed 
and ornamented. 

The prickly-tailed lizard (tarente vulgaire or 
lezard des palmiers). 

Horns and skins of gazelles, gazelle des sables, 
Edmi gazelle, antelope, wild sheep (mouflon), 
panther, jackal, fox, and wild cat skins. 

Curious camel skin boxes, engraved with the 
knife and coloured. 

Negro knives, tom-toms, castanets, necklaces, 
amulets, all thickly ornamented with cowries. 

Kabyle silver jewellery and work; Kabyle 
knives. 
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Arab knives, jewellery, old inlaid flint-lock guns 
and pistols, charms, baskets, embroidery, shoes and 
slippers in yellow and red leather. 

Touareg leather cushions cut and engraved in 
colours with the knife, spears, arms, daggers, and 
swords. 

Copper utensils, bowls, and ornaments. 

Ostrich eggs and feathers. 

The chief shops kept by Europeans are on the 
east side of the French town. The principal ones 
are — 

M, Bonnet's Bazaar Fromentin. — M. Bonnet 
collects the choicest pieces of native embroidery, 
jewellery, and curios. He also has a good supply 
of French articles, stationery, books, Algerian 
guides, pictures, photographs, English, Egyptian, 
and Havannah tobaccos, and is also always glad 
to give to traveller suseful local information, of 
which he has a large store, to change their circular 
notes and cheques (at 25 francs to the £), and to 
obtain from Algiers, Constantine, or Paris, such 
things as are not obtainable in Biskra, 

Further down the main street, in the Square 
Bechu, is a small circulating library {Location de 
Zivres), where French novels and books can be 
borrowed, and stationery and photographs pur- 
chased. Near by is a good cobbler's shop, where 
boots can be made and repaired, also a coiffeur 
(Perinaud), who sells tobacco, cartridges, and 
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sporting requisites, and who lets out guns, and 
who generally has a useful dog for quail shoot- 
ing. 

PJwtographs. — ^Excellent photographs can be 
obtained at the shop of M, Fernavdus, near the 
Hotel Victoria, who has always a good collection, 
including local subjects, the ruins of Thimgad 
and Lambessa, and El Kantara. He develops and 
prints Kodak and other photographs for amateurs, 
. or will provide them with a room for their work. 
(Refits for Kodaks and all photographic materials 
can be got from M. de Noter's, Eue Bab Azoun, 
Algiers.) M. Fernandus has generally lion, panther, 
mouflon, gazelle, hyaena, jackal, cat, fox, or other 
skins and heads for sale, as well as birds. He also 
cures and sets up trophies, and if he has not always 
a tame gazelle or two for sale he is able to obtain 
them for visitors for about 20 francs apiece. 

There is another very good photographer, whose 
studio is near the post of&ce. 

Provision Merchants, — Sardon Freres, at the 
south end of the public gardens, and Gachouli, at 
the back of the same block of buildings, are the 
universal providers of Biskra, and supply almost 
every kind of provisions and stores, from tinned 
meats, vegetables, Huntley and Palmer's biscuits, 
pots and pans, and stable requisites, down to dog- 
chains and walking-sticks. Expeditions can be 
fitted out here, and boxes of dates of all sizes will 
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be forwarded to any part of the world by colis 
postal, la grand or la petite vitesse. 

There are two good Chemist's shops at present, 
Bandrieu, near Sardon*s, and Pujol, near the 
Hotel du Sahara. 

There is an excellent Doctor, Docteur Diquemare, 
who resides next door to Dandrien, and can be 
thoroughly recommended. Failing Dr. Diquemare, 
the military doctor or aide-major of the garrison 
attends private patients. 

The Pvhlic Gardens are well kept, and have 
several streams of water flowing through them, 
and on the hottest days comfort and shade can be 
found under the long avenue of beautiful mimosas, 
and among the palms, pepper, mulberry, and other 
trees. 

To the east of the public gardens is the Fort 
St. Germain, named after a French ofi&cer. Com- 
mandant du Cercle de Biskra, who was killed at 
Seriana, a neighbouring oasis, during an insurrec- 
tion of the Zaatcha in 1849. The fort is 400 metres 
square, with* bastions at each corner, and gates in 
the centre of the north and south ends. It is 
large enough to shelter the whole of the civil 
population in case of emergency, and here the 
people sought refuge in the rebellion of 1871. 
It contains barracks, of&cers' quarters, a public 
and miUtary hospital, and is provided with wells. 
The public are permitted to pass through at all 
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hours of the day. Here some tame gazelles are 
generally to be seen ; and one interesting relic of 
the Eoman occupation of the country is preserved 
within the fort in a Roman altar from the bridge 
at El Kantara dedicated to Mercury, Hercules, 
and Mars, by Eufus, centurion of the Third 
Legion. 

MERCVRIO. 

ET HERCVLI. 

ET MARTI. 

IVLIVS. 

RVFVS. 

LEG. III. AVG. 

The Bureau Arabe is on the west side of the 
town, and here application should be made for 
escorts, or information obtained from the authori- 
ties with regard to the distant and unfrequented 
districts. Capitaine De Farge, who has charge of 
the Bureau Arabe, has a most beautiful collection 
of Eoman remains and lamps, discovered in this 
district, and will, with a letter of introduction, 
show it to visitors interested in antiquities. 

The Chateau Landon and Gardens. — Comte 
Landon's garden at Biskra, though not very ex- 
tensive, is one of the most beautiful in Algeria, 
and he gives the public and visitors every possible 
facility of visiting and enjoying it. It is situated 
on the banks of the Oued Biskra, and overlooks 
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the river-bed and the oasis of Alia beyond ; it is 
reached by passing the Village des X^gres (at the 
turning ofiF the Tougourt road that leads to Sidi 
Okbar). It is a veritable paradise of tropical 
trees, palms, bamboos, shrubs, and flowers, and is 
kept in beautiful order and prettUy irrigated. 
His residence is in detached buildings, scattered 
through the grounds. In order that visitors may 
not be deterred from seeing the beauties of the 
place, a notice is posted outside the entrance 
doors, stating that the attendants are to receive no 
fees, though those who can afford it will probably 
not think a franc misplaced if given to those 
who show them round. 

The only church in Biskra, the Catholic Cliurch, 
is situated in the south end of the public gardens. 
An English chaplain is expected next winter. 

There is one Mosque in the European quarter, at 
i the north end of the market-place. The minaret 

and the palms round it are an effective addition 
to the view from the market-place. Close to the 
mosque is 

The Residence of the Kaid of Biskra, one of the 
most influential kaids in the Sahara. Those 
interested in falconry can see here the falcons 
of the kaid, and may have the opportunity at 
times of seeing them hawking in the desert. 

Bite des Ovled Nails, — This is the most 
j)icturesque street in the French town, with its 
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wooden balconies and gaily-dressed women of the 
Ouled Nail tribe. It is situated south of the 
market. The women of the Ouled Nails are 
ladies of easy virtue, who gain their living in 
various towns of the Sahara, and are considered 
to be exceptionally beautiful when young. They 
are unveiled, are dressed in the most effective 
colours, and are often literally covered with gold, 
coins, and jewellery. Their heavy gold necklaces, 
silver and gold brooches, large earrings, and 
bangles on arms and legs, are often very handsome 
and costly. All their wealth is secured in this 
form. In the evenings, from 8 till ' 10, they 
frequent the caf6s maures in the street to which 
they are confined, where they play, sing, and dance 
to a barbaric orchestra of pipes and tom-toms. 
The dancing does not agree with western notions 
of the Terpsichorean art. It is a slow movement 
of the feet, accompanied by gesture of the hands 
and arms, and a swaying and wobbling of the 
body. As a rule .there is nothing beyond the 
unpleasantness of the stifling atmosphere of a 
crowded cafe to prevent ladies from being taken 
to see these performances. Some of the faces of 
the younger Ouled Nails are pretty, but they are 
all much disfigured by tattooing, atid the painting of 
the eyes and eyebrows with coheul. Their fingers 
and hands and sometimes their hair are, like those 
of other Arab women, stained red with henna. 
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Though they paint themselves, they, in general 
with all Arabs, regard being painted or photo- 
graphed by others as contrary to the rules of their 
religion. A few are found who will sit as models 
to artists, but these are always impatient under 
the process. It is said, but I fear not on sufficient 
authority, that most of these women after a few 
years of this life return to their tribe, attract 
husbands by their accumulated wealth, and make 
exemplary wives and mothers. 

Beni Mora is a small oasis on the north-west 
outskirts of Biskra, half a kilometre from the 
Hotel Victoria. A State experimental garden 
was started here some years ago, but abandoned. 
There is a cafe which is used as a sort of third- 
rate casino, and outside is the Tir aux pigeons, 
happily veiy little patronised. 

A good bird's-eye view of Biskra is obtained 
from the isolated rock on the road to Beni Mora 
on which is one of the little forts which, with 
three or four others, forms one of the striking 
features in the landscape outside the oasis. 

A project is talked of, of building baths at Beni 
Mora and bringing the hot waters in pipes from 
la Fontaine Chaude. 

A new casino is being built near the Tougourt 
road, south-east of the French town. 

There are two Clubs, the Cercle Militaire and 
Cercle Civile, in the town. Balls are occasion- 
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ally given here, and at the Hotel de Ville during 
such times as the race week and the new year. 
The members of the clubs are very generous and 
free in issuing invitations to visitors as well as 
to residents. 

There is an ancient Kouhba, or marabout, dedi- 
cated to Ahoul Fadel, on the Ziban Eoad, near the 
south-west end of the oasis, which is conspicuous 
on account of its large white dome. 

The French Cemetery is situated outside the town 
to the north of the race-course; it is a dreary, 
Ul-kept, ugly place, surrounded by a high mud 
wall ; it is devoid of grass, flowers, and trees, and 
is a melancholy collection of earthen mounds and 
hideous monuments, strewn with the horrible 
wreaths of wire and iron, beads and sham flowers 
with which the Europeans keep alive the memory 
of their departed friends. 



THE NATIVE VILLAGES. 

The Negro Village or Village des Negres, though 
by far the least interesting in respect to situation, 
construction, and surroundings, being situated 
nearest the French town, may be noticed first. It 
is situated on the east side of the Tougourt road, 
just beyond the town, near the river bank. Here 
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the descendants of negro slaves and those who 
have escaped from servitude in the south find a 
home and freedom, though they live in poverty. 
The negroes do most of the rougher and harder 
work in Biskra, stone breaking, gardening, scav- 
enging, and building, and are usually willing, 
pleasant, and obliging. The women and old men 
are generally to be seen sitting in groups by their 
little mud houses, or spreading their kous-kous 
to dry in the sun. Little black-faced and white- 
toothed children are a merry sight playing in the 
streets, and are as importunate as their little Arab 
neighbours, and follow the visitor with a plaintive 
" mackash sourdi ?" that is hard to resist. Some 
of these people make gay little baskets, trays, and 
boxes, by plaiting coloured wools with grass and 
palm fibre. Some of the negresses weave and 
make the common white burnouses. Which are 
afterwards embroidered by the men. A dance at 
the negro village, which takes place there occa- 
sionally, or which any of the Biskra guides can 
arrange to have performed by special request for 
a few francs, is well worth seeing once. The 
dance begins about 8.30 in the evening. A crowd 
of dusky forms squat on the ground or stand round 
the performers, who are just visible by the light of 
one or two candles. Three or four drums or tom- 
toms are beaten in a certain rhythm, with a loud, 
harsh. Castanet accompaniment, and a monotonous 
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chant is kept up by some of the bystanders. Two 
negroes, each with the long, double-ended negro 
castanets, like flattened dumb bells, enter the ring 
and begin dancing round and round each other 
in quick, long lurching steps, and as they warm 
to their work, they feint at each other, groaning 
and keeping their castanets clanging and clacking 
the whole time; as the tom-toms are beaten 
louder and quicker the excitement of the per- 
formers and onlookers increases, and the pace and 
action of the barbaric dance grows fast and furious, 
the most surprising feature being the time they 
keep up the exertion. When exhausted others 
take their places, and the ball is kept " a rowlin " 
for an hour or two. The whole scene is weird 
and curious, and the Englishman who sees it 
is forcibly reminded that he is far from his 
native land. 

A good view of the great river bed is obtained 
east of the negro village, which, save for a few weeks 
in winter, when occasionally it has the appearance 
of a raging sea, is a dry, white bed of stones 
and gravel, some 1200 yards across. Looking 
down the river, there will be noticed a koubba 
or marabout in the centre of the river bed. It 
appears little short of a miracle that this marahoiU, 
dedicated to Sidi Zerzour, should have withstood 
for centuries the winter floods in the Oued Biskra. 
This koubba stood formerly in the oasis, a fact 
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that speaks to the force of the floods. On the high 
eastern bank of the river, opposite the koubba of 
Sidi Zerzour, is the little oads of Alia, whose palms 
hang over the steep cliffs. 

Below the negro village, on the left-hand side 
of the Tougourt road, is a large white block of 
buildings, standing in enclosed lands, which were 
erected by the late Cardinal Lavigerie. They are 
the barracks and chapel of Les Freres Arm^s du 
Sahara^ a religious order of armed brothers, insti- 
tuted by the Cardinal, and formed to bring 
civilisation, agriculture, and Christianity into the 
far south, by the erection of a chain of stations. 
They are especially devoted to the object of libe- 
rating slaves and affording refuge to the oppressed 
negroes from the slave-traders and raiders of the 
interior. Though they are armed, and subject to 
a quasi military discipline, they are not permitted 
to take the offensive against slaveholders and 
dealers. Visitors are permitted to see the build- 
ings and gardens ; ladies are not, however, 
allowed beyond the chapel, which was fitted and 
decorated throughout by the brothers. Gentlemen 
are shown over the clean but anything but luxu- 
rious quarters of the Freres Armes, and can inspect 
the armoury, gardens, and farm. The uniform of 
the order is a loose white tunic, with a large red 
cross on the breast, white loose trousers, and a 
large red fez. Visitors are expected to drop a 
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donation into the box, near the entrance gate, 
towards the cause. 

Further down the Tougourt road, in the southern 
part of the oasis, below the native villages of Eas 
el Guerria and Medjenich, stand the desolate ruins 
of the arbdent Turkish Kasbah (La Vieille Kasbah). 
The kasbah was a large mud-built citadel, erected 
on a high mound of earth. Some portions of the 
loop-holed, mud-built battlements and bastions 
remain, and numerous caves in the sides of the 
mounds are pointed out as the former dwellings 
of the natives of Biskra. A romantic story- 
attaches to the taking of Biskra by the French, 
the scene of which was the kasbah. On the 14th 
March, 1844, the Due d'Aumale marched into 
Biskra, and the Turkish garrison surrendered and 
handed over the fortress without bloodshed. The 
Due d'Aumale left a garrison of 68 in the kasbah, 
.8 of whom were French, and 60 Arabs, and went 
off to extend his conquests in the surrounding 
districts. On the night of the following 12th 
May, an adventurous Arab, Bel Hadj, succeeded 
in raising a number of his fellows, and sur- 
prising the garrison, massacred the whole of the 
French oflicers, men, and Arabs in the kasbah, with 
the exception of one man, Sergeant-Major Pelisser, 
who alone escaped, and fled to Tolga (40 k.), where 
he was kindly received by the Kaid. From Tolga 
Pelisser was able to send word to the Due d' Aumale 
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of what had occurred. The bones of the murdered 
garrison lie in the adjacent Arab cemetery. Curi- 
ously enough the object of this attack and massacre 
was the passion of Bel Hadj for the pretty cantiniere 
of the garrison, Cantiniere Marie, and his deter- 
mination to possess her. He carried her off, and 
kept possession of her for the long period during 
which he defied all the French efforts to capture 
him ; afterwards he escaped into Tunisia, where 
he kept la belle cantinifere for forty years as his 
wife. About the year 1889 he fled from the 
French again, when they entered Tunisia, and 
Marie, to the astonishment of all those who had 
heard the story of her abduction in 1844, turned 
up one fine day at Biskra, having at last escaped 
to her own people from Bel Hadj. She laid claim 
to certain property that had belonged to her rela- 
tives in the French army during the early days of 
the French occupation of Algeria, and the govern- 
ment gave her a pension and property, upon which 
she retired to pass the remaining years of her 
adventurous life. 



Le Vieux Biskka. 

Le Vieux Biskra is the collective name given 
by the French to the native villages which are 
scattered through the oasis, to distinguish them 
from the French town. 




A GATEWAY IN LE VIEUX B1%«.R(.. 
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The villages {ire: (1) ATCid, east of the Tou- 
gourt road between it and the river; (2) Bab-el- 
Ztherh (Bab-el-Derb, Bab-el-Darb, or Bab-el-Zerb), 
south-east of the Kasbah; (3) Eas-el-Ghierria, 
west of the Tougourt road between the French 
town and the Kasbah ; (4) Sidi Barkat, west of 
Ras-el-Guerria ; (5) Medjenich, north-west of and 
close to the Kasbah ; (6) Gadesha, south-west of 
the Kasbah ; (7) Moselkara, south-east of Gadesha ; 
(8) Zogag-eUKoldly south of Bab-el-Ztherb on the 
Tougourt road ; (9) Bab-d-Bhalek ; and (10) Bah- 
el'Khroka, near Eas-el-Guerria. 

All these villages consist entirely of mud-built 
houses among the palms. 

1. M'Cid is most easily reached by following 
the track along the river side beyond the Landon 
garden ; it is a pretty path, winding in and out 
among the. palms, passing through native burial 
grounds and by the side of running saggias. It is 
worth a visit if only to see a very fine old cypress 
tree that grows in a garden there, and the Mosque 
of Sidi Malek, 

2. Bab-el-Ztherb (or Darb) is a very pretty 
village, with picturesque houses, curious turns, and 
a good minaret to its mosque, the mosque of Sidi- 
Abd-el-Moumen, 

3. Bas-el-Guerria {Geria or Gria\ is approached 
by a long lane under the palm trees by a stream 
side, which leads from the south end of the Euro- 
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pean quarter. The village is entered by a good 
gate and is an extensive one; the main street 
passes straight on to the Kasbah. There is a 
good mosque here called Sidi Judi, 

4. Sidi Barkat is reached by a track on the 
west side of the oasis ; it -is the best and most 
interesting of all the villages. The entrance is a 
charming mixture of low gateways, gate-houses, 
domes and terraces, all built with mud bricks and 
palm tree beams, with dark recesses and mud 
divans, where Arabs in their white burnouses 
repose and talk in the shadows of the archways and 
near the old Eoman pillars which support them, 
the whole picture lighted up with the bright sun- 
shine that finds its way among the overhanging 
palm trees. 

The other villages are picturesque and are much 
the same in character as those mentioned above. 
There is a bit in Zogag-el-Koleil that must please 
the artist's eye — on the left side of the Tougourt 
road before it passes out of the oasis. Besides 
these villages in the oasis, there is the detached 
village of Korah with its palms to the south of the 
Tougourt road. It is possible to drive to Korah 
at some seasons, though it is . not feasible after 
rain, or when the barley is growing and irrigated. 



I 
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EX0UB8I0NS FBOM BI8KBA. 

Excursions in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Biskra can be made with perfect safety without 
guides. Europeans are generally warned to be 
careful when going aloney and to go armed ; ladies 
should not walk outside the oasis unattended. As a 
rule the Arabs are courteous and well disposed 
towards strangers, in iJie writer's opinion naturally 
so, though many residents in the country will 
tell you cynically it is from necessity, and that 
they are thieves or worse at heart, and that 
"il faut toujours se mefier des Arabes." The 
author can only say that he has never found them 
untrustworthy, and has repeatedly been alone with 
Arabs, unknown before to himself or the authorities, 
for days together, sometimes in districts of evil 
repute, and has found them uniformly kind and 
hospitable and as honest as other men elsewhere. 
The guides can, generally speaking, be trusted with 
confidence. For all the ordinary excursions such 
as those to the Fontaine Chaude, Chetmah, Sidi 
Okbar, Omnash, and El Outaia the tourist may 
feel as secure on the road and in the villages as 
he or she would in Piccadilly. 

Guides can be obtained at all the hotels; they 
are licensed by the authorities and are bound to 
show their badge and number. The usual tariff 
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for guides is 5 francs a day, or when taken on 
expeditions involving one or more nights away 
from Biskra, 7 francs a day. For an hour or two's 
service at Biskra, a much smaller sum will suffice. 
The guides will obtain any special articles of 
Biskra manufacture or commerce on approval if 
applied to, and are as a rule very willing and 
obliging. 

I have had experience of the following guides, 
and can recommend them ; probably there are 
others as good attached to all the hotels. 

Chabane hen Hattah, speaks excellent French 
and reads and writes French and Arabic. He is 
a most willing and well-informed guide, has 
accompanied me in more than twelve expeditions, 
and served me well in difficult situations, and has 
been taught by me some elementary cooking ; he 
knows Biskra and neighbourhood well — strongly 
recommended. (H. Victoria.) 

Ahmeda, an accomplished guide and an ex- 
cellent camp cook (French and Arab cooking), 
knows the country well, speaks excellent French, 
a good organiser, and a valuable man for sport- 
ing expeditions and journeys in the mountains. 
(H. Victoria.) 

Hadj Ahd-el-Kadr, an experienced good guide, 
and speaks French well. (H. Victoria.) 

Horses can be hired through the hotels or direct 
from the stables near the Hotel Victoria, at 
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Gerard's stables, or Toureng's, or from Arab owners. 
English saddles can be got at the French stables 
and at the hotels ; one or two ladies' saddles are to 
be had. The charge for horses is from 5 to 7 
francs a day, cheaper by the week. 

Good horses can be bought at from 130 to 400 
francs. 

Carriages can be hired at 40 sous the hour in 
the streets, at the hotels, or from Toureng's, 
Gerard's, and other stables^-2 francs 50 c. gene- 
rally asked for the hour, and from 15 to 20 francs 
for the day. 



To Chetma 


7 to 10 francs. 


Sidi Okbar 


. 15 „ 20 „ 


Fontaine Chaude 


5 „ 7 „ 



A pour-boire to the driver is gratefully accepted 
but not often asked for. 

Mules can be hired at 4 francs a day. 

Donkeys with donkey saddles without stirrups 
at about 1 franc 25 c. the two hours. 

Camels can be obtained through the guides at 
from 5 francs to 10 frajics a day. 

Filiash (5 k. south-east of Biskra), an outlying 
oasis, reached by crossing the river and taking the 
Sidi Okbar road, or by passing down the river and 
following the track on the left bank, which leads 
from the little oasis of Alia to FiliSsh. The village 
is a pretty one, with a picturesque mosque ; car- 
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riages cannot drive right up to the village. This 
is a pleasant morning's excursion on camel-back. 

Chdma (15,000 palms, 8 k. north-east of Biskra) 
is the most picturesque and most prettily situated 
of all the villages. Its high houses and narrow 
streets, beautiful gardens, high palms and a 
mountain stream running through, are its special 
charms. A good carriage road all the way. 

La Fontaine Chavde or Hammam es Salahin 
(the bath of the Saints), is 5 k. from Biskra, and 
there is a carriage road up to the baths. The 
Hammam es Salahin is a spring of hot sulphurous 
water (115° Fahr., 46° Cent.), which issues from 
the ground in the central court of the baths at the 
rate of 150,000 litres an hour. The bath rooms 
tound the court are rough but clean, and the baths 
are frequently taken by Europeans and natives 
for their medicinal qualities. They are particu- 
larly efi&cacious in cases of gout and rheumatism. 
Near the baths are two little lakes, one looks 
like a crater of an extinct volcano, and some 
distance beyond are beds of lava; the lakes and 
lava bed are reached on foot. A fine view can be 
obtained by climbing the mountains behind the 
Fontaine Chaude. 

The following is given from Murray's Handbook 
as I was not able to identify the place here de- 
scribed : — " 5 k. to the south-east is a remarkable 
jne^alithic enceinte with salient portions in the 
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form of redans, and several rude staircases have 
been cut in the rocky slope. Two or three stones 
on the summit appear to have formed a gort of 
monument. The summit of the mound is too 
small to have contained a garrison ; most prohably 
it was a temple or sacred place of some kind." 

In the stream below the baths a small fish is 
found in these warm sulphurous waters, the 
CypriTiodon calaritantcs, identical, says Murray, 
with those found in the hot springs of the oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon in Egypt ; the temperature of the 
water in which they live is 94° Fahr., 35° Cent. 

Oumash (16 k. from Biskra). Although there 
is no road, Oumash can be reached by carriage in 
dry weather over the desert ; the pleasanter way is, 
however, on horseback. The track thither passes 
among the dunes de sable, so characteristic of the 
desert. Oumash is partly surrounded with marsh 
and lake, which gives the oasis a character of its 
own. The village is worth a visit, but is said to 
be unhealthy, and subject to fever. The water of 
Oumash is brought a long distance from the hills. 
There are usually wild fowl in the neighbourhood. 

The Col de Sfa (6 k. north of Biskra), is a wild 
pass or neck, through which the road from Biskra 
to El Outaia passes. It is about three-quarters* of 
an hour's drive from the town. From the summit 
of the pass a splendid view is obtained of the 
desert to the south, and of the plain of El Outaia 
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and the mountain ranges to the north. A pleasant 
excursion on foot can be made by walking to the 
Col de Sfa, and returning to Biskra via the 
Fontaine Chaude by a track that passes from the 
foot of the south side of the Col de Sfa to the baths. 



SiDi Okbar and the Oases of the Zab 

Chergui. 

^di Okbar (21 k. east of Biskra) is reached by a 
fairly good made road by carriage, or on horse or 
mule back. Diligences or brakes run regularly 
between Biskra and Sidi Okbar at a very low fare 
for each passenger, and are much used by the 
Arabs. The drive is across the desert, and though 
the visitor should on no account miss seeing Sidi 
Okbar, a day should be selected when there is 
little or no wind, as when a high wind is blowing 
it is most disagreeable, for if it is from the north it 
blows strong and cold from the Aures Mountains, 
over the desert, and if from the south the whole 
journey may have to be made in a sand or dust 
storm. In the rare event of rain visitors should 
not make the expedition without consulting their 
hotel manager or the guides, for though the river 
bed is usually almost dry, after rain it is in a few 
hours transformed into an unfordable flood, making 
return to Biskra impossible. The usual charge for 
a carriage to Sidi Okbar is 20 francs for the day. 
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The pleasantest way to arrange the excursion is to 
leave at 9 or 9.30 a.m., arriving at Sidi Okbar 
about 11.30, having previously ordered dejeuner 
to be packed for the party. From the road to Sidi 
Okbar in March and April the mirage may some- 
times be seen to the south and south-east ; to the 
north there is always a fine view of the mountains 
and the Djebel Ahmar Khaddou (the Eed Cheek ). 
The following oases are scattered along the plain 
at the foot of the range, and are visible from the 
road : — 

Chetma, 8 k., 15,000 palms. 

Sidi Khelil, 14 k. 

Droh, 14 k. (3 k. north of Sidi KheUl). 

Seriana, 17 k., situated on a branch of the river 
El Abiod. 

Garta, 21 k., situated on another branch of the 
Oued El Abiod. 

On arriving at Sidi Okbar, dejeuner can be 
taken in the garden of the Kaid, who is always 
willing to give this hospitable protection to 
visitors from the embarassing attentions and curi- 
osity of the natives and their numberless off- 
spring. After lunching under the orange, lemon, 
and citron trees, an hour or two will suffice to see 
all that is worth seeing in Sidi Okbar. 

Piesse describes Sidi Okbar as a "miserable 
bourgade ou foisonnent les lepreux, les aveugles, 
les gens atteints de la maladie des yeux," and cer- 
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tainly its dirty streets crowded with ragged Arabs, 
its bazaar, where miserable wares, poor fruit, and 
joints of camel, goat, or mutton, covered with flies, 
are exposed for sale, is not calculated to give a 
pleasant first impression, however interesting a 
study it may offer of Arabs and pilgrims to the 
religious capital of the Zibans ; but the place has 
its picturesque and quaint sides, and would, apart 
from these, be interesting from historical associa- 
tions. The town is surrounded with a mud wall, 
and has two main gates, one on the west towards 
Biskra, and one on the east. Aftsr passing the 
east gate, the road, no longer a carriage road, but 
a simple track, passes on to the oases of Ain Naga, 
Zeribet el Oued, Sidi Salah, &c. The gates are 
closed at night, and on one occasion, when I 
arrived with a friend before Sidi Okbar at mid- 
night, we had to send forward an Arab to get the 
gates opened before passing through the sleeping 
city on a moonlight ride returning to Biskra. 

Sidi Okbar ben Nafi, Emir of Ifrikia, was one of 
the most renowned and reverenced of the early 
followers of Mohammed, and led the conquering 
band of Arabs that brought nearly all the regions 
of N. Africa, from Egypt to Tangiers, under the 
dominion of the Arabs. It was Sidi Okbar who, 
after having accomplished this great conquest, rode 
his horse into the Atlantic and declared that 
nothing but an obstacle such as the ocean prevented 
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him from forcing every nation beyond it who knew 
not Gkxi, to worship Him only or die. Sidi Okbar 
started on his victorious career under the orders 
of the £Mlifa Maouia, in the 60th year of the 
Hedjirah (679 A.D.) with a small body of Arab 
horsemen. He founded the holy city of Kerouan 
(in Tunisia), which ranks in point of sanctity only 
next to Mecca and Medina. Having lived by the 
sword he perished by the sword, being massacred, 
with 300 of his followers, at a place called 
Tehouda, close to Sidi Okbar, in the 63rd year 
of the Heg. (682 A.D.), by a Berber chief, Koceila, 
whom he had subjected to great indignity. His 
bones were at a later period buried at Sidi Okbar, 
in the koubba within the mosque, where they are 
stm enshrined, and which is opened once a year 
for the edification of the faithful, though a blessing 
at all times attaches to a pilgrimage to his shrine. 
The Mosque of Sidi Olcbar, with the schools 
attached to it, is the chief object of interest in the 
town. There is nothing elaborate or imposing 
about the building ; it is a square edifice, supported 
by twenty-six clay columns, and surmounted by a 
square minaret. In the outside court is a large 
wooden door curiously carved, and of great age ; the 
guides and natives call it Eoman ; it is said to have 
come from Tobna in the Hodna. After taking off 
their boots or shoes, visitors are permitted to enter 
the mosque, where they are shown the tomb or 

F 
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konbba to the right of the Mihrab. Outside the 
shrine is a case where some Arab writings 
and relics are exposed to view. On one of the 
pillars of the koubba is an inscription in Cnfic, 
which is the oldest in Algeria, " Hada Kobr Okba 
ibn Nafe rhamah Allah" (This is the tomb of 
Okba, the son of Nafe, whom may God receive in 
His mercy). The minaret should be climbed, in 
order to obtain a view of the desert and mountains, 
as well as a very singular bird's-eye view of the 
city and its palms. After visiting the mosque, a 
walk through the Bazaar, and an inspection of the 
carpet-weaving and other local industries should 
be made. At the east end of the bazaar is a large 
dirty open space, used as a meat market and 
abattoir. Here is an enormous pit, used as the dust- 
bin and cesspool of the place, and the playground 
of children and donkeys ! Arab coffee can be 
obtained at the cafes maures. There are few Eoman 
remains ; there is, however, one altar in the Kaid's 
house taken from Tehouda (the ancient Tabudeos), 
the site of which is just north of Sidi Okbar. The 
dedication is to the unconquered God, by Marcus 
Messius Messor, prefect of the cohort. The rest 
of the oasis resembles the other oases ; the palms 
and gardens are haunted by hundreds of turtle- 
doves. 

The next oasis beyond Sidi Okbar is — 

Ain Naga (the CameFs Spring), 44 k. from 
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Biskra, a pretty, well-watered group of palms sur- 
rounding a small tumble-down village. I have 
slept here on several occasions in a mud hovel 
belonging to one Slieman ben Furhat, and been 
hospitably treated by him, his family, and the 
natives. There is a small cafe, and eggs, chickens, 
and native galettes can be obtained here. The 
plain to the north, between Ain Naga and the 
mountains, is fertile and green. 

South-east of Ain Naga is ^i Salah (54 k. from 
Biskra), where there are few palms and little water. 
The mirage is often visible looking towards Sidi 
Salah. 

Zerihet el Oued, a more important oasis and 
village, is some 40 k. beyond Ain Naga, and 84 k. 
from Biskra. It is situated at the junction of the 
Oued Gouchtal and the Oued-el-Arab. There is a 
koubba here, dedicated to Sidi Hassen-el-Koufi. 

Liana. 97 k. from Biskra. Euins of a bricked 
well and aqueduct. An ancient mosque. 

Khrenguet-Sidi'Nadji (107 k. from Biskra) is at 
the foot of the Aures Mountains to the west, and 
is one of the best built villages in the Zibans. Tha 
house of the Kaid is practically a little fortress,, 
and the marks of bullets are over its walls. In 
1846 the Kaid's house stood a siege. The Kaid 
had sent his son to collect the taxes in the Djebel 
Cherchar, by command of General Bedeau, and he 
fell into an ambuscade and was killed by tha 
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Nememcha. Later the Nememcha sent some of 
their people to discuss the dia (blood-money) with 
the Kaid. The Kaid received them, listened to 
them, and then feasted them. As the Nememcha 
were preparing to start next day to bring the dia 
the Kaid closed the doors of his house, and, drawing 
his yatagan, slew all his guests. The Nememcha 
hearing of this came down in great numbers and 
laid siege to the Kaid, who withstood the attack. 
The siege was ultimately raised by the Com- 
mandant St. Germain and his troops {vide Piesse). 

The mosque is the finest in the Zibans. 
I • Those who penetrate as far as this can return 

j to Biskra by another track, viz. by 

Bodes (12 k. from Khrenguet), the Ad Badias 
I of the Bomans, where there are some Eoman 

remains. 

Zeribet-Ahmed, 19 k. jfrom Khrenguet. 

HI Faid, 59 k. from Khrenguet, where there are 
two villages, and an artesian well 470 feet deep. 

Sidi MohamTned-Moussa, 93 k. 

M ffaouch, 104 k. 

Sada, 129 k. 

Biskra, 153 k. 

Expeditions beyond Sidi Okbar and to the distant 
oases must be made on horses or on mules, with 
mules to carry provisions and bedding. Accommo- 
dation will always be given in the villages, in 
private houses or rather hovels, but a tent and 
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aanteen will add much to the comfort of the 
traveller, and prevent the necessity of always 
reaching and spending the night in viUages or 
Arab tents. 



Biskra to the Zab-Guebli. 

Horses, mules, provisions, bedding, and tent, if 
possible. 

Kora, 4 k. from Biskra, vide p. 52. 

Otimashy 16 k., vide p. 57. 

MdUi and Bigou, 28 k. There are some Eoman 
remains here. A French oflBcer discovered a votive 
stone with an imperfect inscription here — 

. . . GEMELL. REGRESSI. ... 

Oturlal, 34 k. Roman remains. 

Ben Thios, 36 k. Roman remains, also the 
picturesque mosque of Sidi Abd-er-Rhaman-Serir- 
el-Akhdar, and koubba. 

Saira, 42 k. 

LiovAi, 44 k. An industry exists here, the ex- 
traction of saltpetre by a primitive and ingenious 
process. 

Ouled Djellat, 84 k. 

Sidi Khaled, 92 k. 
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Biskra to the Zab-Dahraoui. 

HorseSy mules, provisions, bedding, and tent, if 
possible. 

Bou Chagr'oun, 31 k. Surrounded with sand 
and sand-hills. The mosque of Sidi Aissa-ben- 
Ahmeur is a curious building with an obelisk- 
shaped minaret. 

Lichana, 35 k. Famed for its gaudy carpets 
worked with wool, and its dates, the noted deglat- 
en-nour, the best in all the Ziban. There are 
some Eoman remains. 

Zaatcha, 36 k. Formerly a flourishing oasis 
with 10,000 palms. It rebelled against the French 
in 1849, the insurrection being led by a man who 
had been a water-carrier at Algiers — Bou Zian — 
but afterwards was Sheik of Zaatcha. Zaatcha 
resisted the French siege and assault for 52 days 
with fanatical courage. It was at last stormed and 
taken by three Frenchcolumns led by Canrobert 
(afterwards Marechal de France), de Barral (after- 
wards general, and killed in Kabylia, in 1851), and 
de Lourmel (afterwards general, and killed at 
Sebastopol). Bou Zian was kiUed, the town razed 
to the ground, the 10,000 palms felled, and the 
whole of the native property confiscated. The land 
is now let by the State, and the town is being 
rebuilt by the natives under the sanction of the 
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Government. The French losses in this curious 
siege of a mud town were very great. 

Far far, 38 k. 

Tolga, 40 k., 1664 inhabitants, is one of the 
most ancient towns in the Zibans. It was 
formerly a Roman station, and there stUl exist 
the Eoman camp and six iloman towers. The 
mosque is built of stone, probably taken from 
Eoman buildings. 

El Bordj, 42 k. 

Fouhala, 46 k. 

El Amriy 48 k. The scene of an insurrection in 
1875, which was promptly suppressed. 

The road to El Outaia passes through the moun- 
tains north of Zaatcha. Before reaching the 
mountain the way passes between two hills, the 
tops of which show evident traces of having been 
quarried by the Romans for the building of Tolga, 
Lichiana, and other vanished towns. There is no 
doubt that under the Romans this country was in 
a much more flourishing condition than at present, 
and that it needs only the attention that was given 
by that wonderful people to irrigation, colonisation, 
and development, to bring fertility and prosperity 
into these districts once more. 
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Biskra to Tougourt and Ouargla. 

A diUgence and a Government courier's carriage 
leave Biskra twice a week at least for Tougourt 
and Ouargla. The journey can also be made by 
carriage hired at Biskra; the hire of a light 
carriage and 3 horses would be about 450 francs. 
The Government courier^s conveyance affords the 
most convenient means of performing this some- 
what trying journey. The first day the traveller 
leaves Biskra at 4.30, and sleeps that night at 
Mraier, at a fair inn kept by a Swiss, leaves the 
next morning at 5, and arrives the following 
evening at Tougourt. 

The journey on to Ouargla is more tedious. The 
route is as follows : — 

Kilometres. . « 

Biskra to Mouleina 18 '200 

TahiaRacou 28-150 

BirDjeflFair 40-600 

Chegga 51-600 

Seta 71-800 

Kef-el-Dohor 76-700 

OurirEnsira .. .. .. 94-700 

Mraier 104*450 Hotel. 

AmKenna 114-150 

SidiKhelil 117-950 

MjaRzig 131-850 

AinR'fihan 139-650 

ZouietRihab 145-350 

Ourlana 149*050 

Djema 153 
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Kil<nnetre8. 

Biskra to Ayata 157-350 

Chrial)en Alhman.. .. 161-350 

SidiRached 176*250 

G'hamra 189«800 

TouQOUBT 204-250 Hotel. 

Femacin 217*250 

BlidetAmar 227*250 

Arifidji 325-250 

N'gou9a 350 

OuABGLA 366 Hotel. 

The most noteworthy places and objects of 
interest on this road, which gives the traveller a 
better idea of the desert than perhaps any other 
he can take, are briefly alluded to in order : — 

Chegga, 51 k. Caravanserai here, where a room 
but no provisions are provided. The great salt 
lake, the Chott Melr'ir, comes into view, and is 
interesting as being below sea-levd, and coming 
within the scheme for an inland Saharian sea 
from this point to the Gulf of Gabes. 

Setil, 72 k* Near the road are pyramids of 
about 6 feet in height, marking the tombs of the 
Oulad Moulad, massacred here in 1864 by Touaregs. 

Mrier or Mraier, 104 k. A clean little hotel 
is kept by a solitary European here, a Swiss. 
Mrier has 80,000 palms and five artesian wells, 
from which water flows at the rate of 120 litres a 
second. Before these wells were sunk by the 
French, who have done a great deal for these oases, 
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the native wells only supplied water sufficient for 
10,000 palms. The inhabitants are almost black 
in colour. It is an unhealty oasis, and only 
60 feet above sea-level. 

Sidi Khelil, 117 k. 3000 palms, 

Ourlana, 149 k. 30,000 palms, cultivated 
chiefly by the two French companies, the Societe 
de rOued E'ir and Societe Agricole de Batna. 
There are three artesian wells. 

Djemd, 153 k. 5500 palms and 50 houses. 
Near Djema is Sidi Amram, 12,000 palms, with a 
fine artesian well (4800 litres a minute). 

G'hamra, 189 k. 30,000 palms. 

The road after G'hamra passes a chain of lakes 
amongst sand-hills. 

Tougourt, 204 k. Tuggurt, Tuggurth, Tuggart, 
Tekkert, or Ticart, is the capital of the Oued E'ir, 
and has 6000 inhabitants and a forest of 170,000 
palms. It was taken by the French in 1854. The 
garrison of Turcos was massacred in 1871. It now 
has a garrison commanded by French officers. The 
town is called by the Arabs, in their picturesque 
language, the Belly of the Desert, and is 2 k. from 
the site of the ancient or original Tuggurt. 
Tougourt is surrounded by a mud wall and a moat, 
15 metres wide, full of water — a protection 
from enemies in time of war, and against the 
invading sand in times of peace. There are two 
main gates, Bab-el-Bled (or Bab-el-Khrokhra) on 
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the south-east, and Bab-el-E'arb (also called Bab- 
Abd-es-Salem or Bab-Biskra) on the north-west. 
There is a third gate, Bab-el-Khadra, which is only- 
opened for the Sheik. The town is divided into 
quarters or streets called zgags, e. g. the street of 
the converted Jews (Zgag-et-Medjarrias), that of 
strangers (Mestaoua), of the freed negroes (el Abid), 
&c. The kasbah is in the east quarter of the town 
and is used as the barracks. 

There are 20 mosques, the two principal ones 
are in the Place or Souk, in the centre of the 
town. (1) Djama-Kebir ; (2) Djama Meskin. 
They are built in part of bricks, and have 
columns of Tunisian marble, brought at great 
expense and labour by men and camels, through 
the sands of the desert. 

There are two markets, one in the morning 
on the Place, for wool and dates, the other 
at Bab-el-Khrokhra in the afternoon, where 
meat, vegetables, wood, &c., are sold. Th^re are 
numerous shops where nearly every native trade 
is plied. 

Neda is a suburb of Tougourt to the south, and 
El BalovAih another to the north-east. The Ouled 
Nail women have their tents here, and follow 
their calling here as they do at Biskra. 

The climate is horrible, the temperature varying 
between 44° F. and 115° F. Wind and sandstorms 
are frequent. 
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There is no place that calls for special remark 
on the journey from Tougourt to Ouargla. 

Chmrgla is the gate of the desert. Its inhabi- 
tants number some 4000 souls, who belong to 
four races : — Arabs, Mzabis, Aralini (black), and 
negroes. There are 1400 houses and three mosques 
in a forest of palms. The town is divided into 
three quarters of the Bedi-Ouaggin, the Beni- 
Brahim, and the Beni-Sissim. The Mzabis will 
not dwell in the quarter of the Beni-Brahim, as 
the Beni-Brahim massacred all the Mzabis in their 
quarter in the 17th century. Besides the three 
mosques already mentioned, there is the Leila 
Aza of the Mzabis with a high minaret, whence a 
splendid coup d'oeil of the town and oasis is 
obtained. 

The whole town is surrounded by a foss, crossed 
by six draw-bridges leading to the six gates. 
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DATES AND DATE PALMS. 

As the water is the Queen, so the palm is the King 
of the desert, and is said by the Arabs to have 
been created with man on the sixth day. Dates 
are the great staple commodity of Biskra. The 
town is the emporium of the Sahara for the trade 
in this fruit, and the oasis of Biskra itself produces 
an enormous quantity, being throughout carefully 
irrigated by a very perfect and intricate system of 
saggias. It is impossible to say when this system 
was originated, but it is very old indeed, and has 
been extended since the French occupation, not 
only with a view to increase and extend the culti- 
vation of the palms but to fertilise the land outside 
the oasis, which now grows a large quantity of 
barley in favourable seasons. The date' palm 
throughout the winter season is an interesting object 
to the visitor. In October the bunches of golden 
and brown fruit hang in great clusters on their 
gaudy orange stems from the head of every palm. 
Towards the end of the month, and early in 
November, the Arabs and negroes may be seen 
daily, climbing the high trees and cutting down 
the great ripe masses. Then foUow during the 
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succeeding weeks all the other operations of the 
date harvest, the stacking of the dates in the 
houses, the packing in the shops and warehouses, 
the loading and unloading of the camels. Early 
in the year the palms show signs of flowering, and 
the trees are cleaned and trimmed by the removal 
of dead leaves, dead wood, and accumulated . 
debris. In March the palms are again climbed, and 
the male flower used on the great bursting buds 
and white blossoms to ensure greater fructifica- 
tion. 

There are a great many varieties of the date, but 
they may be divided into two principal sections, 
viz. the soft-glutinous and the dry kind. The 
latter is the commonest and cheapest, and perhaps 
nine-tenths of the palms of Biskra bear the dry 
sorts. There are a hundred varieties of the dry 
date. Of the soft and more delicious dates there 
are a number of kinds, but the best in quality is 
the deglat-nour. A good palm yields, on an 
average, 120 lbs. of dates, and a hectare (nearly 
2J acres) of date palms should yield about 7200 
kilos (about 7 tons). Every palm is taxed by the 
Government. 

50,000 quintals of dates are sold in the market 
at Biskra in a year (quintal = 100 kilos — a kilo = 
2 • 2 lbs.). The price varies according to quality 
and condition. 

The date palm furnishes the Arab with wood 
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for his roof trees, Ms doors, and his bridges, the 
leaves make his thatch, the fibre he uses to make 
his mats, the leaf stems serve for his whips, and 
the fruit stalks make excellent hockey-sticks for 
his children. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The Camel {pjemel) is the ordinary transport or 
baggage animal in all the regions round and south 
of Biskra. It is quieter and more tractable than its 
Egyptian brother, and performs journeys of great 
distance with heavy loads without fatigue. 250 
kilos is the average weight carried by a camel. 
The actual amount in each case is measured by 
the -weight a camel can rise from the ground with. 
They are as a rule harmless, but occasionally the 
male is vicious in the rutting season, when he is 
" en chcdeur*' but he gives ample warning of his 
condition with his frothing and foam-flecked 
mouth, inflated tongue, and the extraordinary 
bubbling noise that accompanies the blowing out 
of the tongue. The female goes twelve months 
with young. The little camels, white, black, grey, 
and fawn-coloured, are grotesque, attractive little 
creatures. 

In winter the camel as a rule does not drink 
unless the weather is very hot. They are generally 
dirty and very ill-kept by their owners, and swarm 
with tics and vermin, and the custom of daubing 
them with tar after they are sheared adds to their 
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miserable appearance. .Gamers hailr is used to 
make tent coverings, horse clothing, sacks, and 
ropes ; it is, however, generally mixed with wool. 
The flesh of. the camel is eaten by the Arabs, and 
the tit-bit is the hump. Camel skins are used for 
miaking bottles, and for various other purposes. 
The words or noiBes used to camels on the road 
are usually : " Oos ! oos ! " to go on forward ; 
*' Adda," to turn, accompanied by a tap on the 
neck with a stick on the oflf side to turn: to the 
near, and on the near side to turn to the off; 
f Ogf," to stop ; " Ch ! ch ! ch ! " to Ue down. 

The Mehari (plural, Mehara).— The riding or 
running camel differs as much from the ordinary 
camel as the thoroughbred from the draught horse. 
The head of the Mehairi is leaner, finer, and 
more elegantly set and carried ; his hump is 
^mailer, his chest deeper, his waist more tucked 
up, his feet smaUer, and his taH shorter than the 
camel's. He is never crossed with the common 
camel, and the owner bestows a care and attention 
in the breeding, training, and management pf a 
Mehari that his less fortunate brother kQOWs 
nothing of. The Mehara sire fast and easy in their 
paces, and endure long sustained exertion. It is 
no unusual thing for a Mehari to cover 200 or even 
300 kilometres in a single stage. ' The best come 
from the country of the Touaregs, and if the 
ordinary camel is the merchant ship of the desert, 
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the Mehari is the pirate. On their Mehara the 
black-masked Touaregs, armed with spear and 
sword, sweep down on the caravan, levy blackmail, 
and, laden with their plunder, quickly disappear 
far into the unknown. The price of a Mehari 
runs to 200 douros (1000 francs) and upwards, 
that of an ordinary camel from 30 to 60 douros 
(150 to 300 francs). 

The camel appears to eat of almost every shrub, 
herb, and grass, and the best are often fed on 
dates ; date stones are said to fatten them. 

Horses, — The native horses are generally called 
Arabs, though of course, technically, the term Arab 
is only rightly applied to the real Arabian or 
Syrian horses, and the correct term for the horses 
of Algeria is Barbs. Any traveller in Algeria 
who desires to buy good barbs should visit the 
markets of Setif, Milianah, the district of Tiaret 
or Batna, but perhaps the best are those which 
occasionally find their way from the far south. 
The French have introduced a great deal of 
English thoroughbred and Syrian blood with a 
view to breeding out the defects in the barb; 
they have succeeded in improving his size, appear- 
ance, and quality, but it is a disputed question 
whether they have or have not lost some of his 
native hardihood, stamina, and adaptability to the 
climate in exchange. The horses at Biskra are 
not particularly good; occasionally a Saharian 
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horse finds its way thither, and those I have 
seen, though small, are wonderfully active and 
enduring. The excellencies of the barb are his 
capacity of endurance, and his ability to sustain 
great fatigue and continual work on short rations 
of poor food and water (the only food given him 
being chopped barley straw and barley). His legs 
are like steel, his feet like iron, he is rarely shod, 
but still better when he is ; he is almost invariably 
sweet-tempered and tractable, and generally nicely 
broken with a light mouth. His faults are few, 
though his fore-end is generally much better than 
his quarters, which are often small and drooping, 
with a low set tail. One of his chief defects is his 
liability to a sore back. The Arab usually rides 
him without a saddle, and when with it it is a 
heavy wooden one with seven saddle cloths under- 
neath. The consequence is the back is either never 
hardened by the constant use of a saddle, and 
occasionally galled, sweated, and drawn by a very 
unsuitable one, so that this liability to sore back 
is probably not a natural defect, but due to mis- 
management in early training. The price of a 
sound horse at Biskra varies from 100 francs to 
400 francs, the very best may occasionally fetch 
800 francs. Good mares are very difficult to pur- 
chase, and their prices considerably larger. The 
Government encourage, by every means in their 
power, horse breeding amongjE^t tikfe A3»Jae»>«SL^\ssL 
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every province there is a D^pot d'jfetalons which 
supplies stallions (whose services are gratuitous), 
which are placed in the various localities ; at 
Biskra there are usually four. Prizes are given by 
the Government for foals and young stock, and a 
good idea of the horses of the district can be 
obtained when the Arabs bring in all their young 
horses and foals for the prize distributions which 
take place during thiee or four days in the 
spring. 

Mules. — The mules at Biskra are small, but 
often very good, and are invaluable for expeditions. 
In the mountains mules should be taken and no^ 
horses ; they are to be had for 4 francs a day. 

Donkeys, — The ordinary little donkey or borrico 
is to be seen by the dozen and the score every^ 
where, and excellent hard-working little animals 
they are. The desert donkey from the south is 
larger and often as active as a pony; they are 
occasionally to be seen in the market. They 
eommand a higher price than the common donkey, 
which fetches 10 to 25 francs. A pure white 
donkey from the desert, which was in the market 
one day when I was there, had as much as 20 
douros placed on it (100 francs) ; it trotted like a 
hackney, and was a perfect little model. 

Cattle, — A few cattle of the little stunted kind 
seen in the Batna district are to be seen at Biskra, 
but are not common in the other oases. A few 
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French people keep milch cows, and cow's milk is 
generally obtainable at the hotels. 

iSfeeep and goats are ubiquitous in the Biskra 
neighbourhood. The mutton is considered good 
and tender, but is generally very lean. 

Dogs. — ^The native dogs are practically limited to 
two varieties. (1) The guard dog of the tents and 
villages, a noisy jackal-shaped cur, white, or white- 
and-grey, yellow, or tan, that is a constant source 
of annoyance to the traveller night and day. He 
.ppareiy can keep up M. barlLg, howlilg, »,d 
baying throughout the 24 hours for days together. 
He lives on carrion, ofifal, or anything that is 
thrown to him ; he is as a rule a coward, and his 
bark worse than his bite, but occasionally is really 
dangerous. The most eflBcacious mode of ridding 
oneself of their noisy attentions is to throw a 
stone, or failing stones, to stoop down and feint 
picking up one and throwing one. A few carried 
in the pocket when on horseback will often come 
in useful. No flesh comes amiss to the Arab pot 
save pig and wild boar, and the meat of a super- 
annuated old tent dog is by no means despised. I 
have known Arabii eat all sorts of things, from 
locusts, serpents, eats, and foxes to camels ; but of 
aU the sickening diets I can imagine the meat of 
a jackal must take the cake, and yet every time I 
have shot a jackal the Arabs have begged for the 
carcass and eaten it; they say that to give the 
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heart to the children makes them wise, but that 
those who eat the brains will go mad. 

(2) The Sloughui (plural, Sloughuia) is the only 
dog that receives respect and careful treatment by 
the Arabs. It is held in high estimation. It 
is the Saharian greyhound, the original ancestor of 
the English, a finely bred, beautifully made, and 
aristocratic hound. Their colour is usually that 
of the sandy countries of the Sahara whence they 
come — sandy, dove, or fawn-coloured, sometimes 
with grey, black, or white muzzles. The Sloughui 
of the Sahara is much superior to that of the Tell, 
is nice in its habits, companionable, particular as 
to its food, preferring and thriving best on milk 
and dates and kous-kous. They have, unlike their 
British descendants, some idea of scent ; they are 
nervous and shy, but faithful, and sometimes very 
intelligent. The best ones come from the Ouled 
Sidi-Chikh, Arbaa and the Ouled Nails. They 
are used chiefly for hare hunting, but a good one 
will take a gazelle. 

An Arab saying is, " There is no hope for the 
useless Sloughui after he is two years old, nor 
for the useless man after he has kept two fasts." 
A man who has kept two fasts is in his twentieth 
year, as the Arab does not keep Eamadan till he 
is eighteen years old. 
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8P0BT. 

Algeria is by no means a sportsman's paradise, 
but those who are not afraid of hard work, and of 
roughing it at times, can find both big and small 
game shooting in certain districts. The neigh^ 
bourhood of Biskra cannot be specially recom- 
mended. Those whose ambitions soar after lions 
and panthers will not satisfy them here, where 
they have long been extinct; they must go into 
Tunisia and the forests in the Province of Con- 
stantine, though occaaionaUy a wandering panther 
is reported in the Dj. Metlili The best chance of 
killing a lion or panther, and the method almost 
invariably pursued, is to wait during the night in 
a pit covered with a cart wheel or some other 
protection, with a goat or sheep secured some ten 
paces from the ambuscade. If the sportsman is 
fortunate enough to kill one of these splendid 
beasts, it will be the reward of patience and endu- 
rance, rather than of valour or skill, as when the 
chance at last arrives, and the king of beasts takes 
the bait it is usually a pot shot fired from a 
secure ambush. 

The sportsman should obtain a permis de chasse. 
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It is a shooting Kcense for 12 months, and costs 
28 francs, and is almost as good as a passport, 
though seldom asked for in the military districts, 
such as Biskra. The larger game round Biskra 
consists of — 

1, TTie L'arrowiy or Lerouey, the wild Barbary 
sheep, called by the French mouflon or moufion a 
manchette, also known as the Aoudad ; named by 
naturalists, Ovis omata or Ammotraffus trage^ 
laphtcs. 

The wild sheep is well worth the hard work 
and patience that is necessary to secure him, and 
is the best sporting game in North Africa, calling 
forth all the stalking craft of the hunter, who 
must often follow him on the most diflScult and 
highest ground of the rocky mountain ranges of 
the Aures. The larrowi is common enough in all 
the higher mountains near Biskra, but his mar- 
vellous instinct for eluding observation, his wari- 
ness and his habits are such that it is often only 
after many days of hunting, climbing, and spying, 
that the chance of a shot occurs. Even as near 
Biskra as the Dj. Zumnari and Dj. Fanchi, there 
are plenty of wild sheep, and the keen sportsman 
may find, even in these mountains, full exercise 
for his skill and a steady head amongst the cliflfe 
and precipices of these two mountains. An occas- 
sional larrowi is seen on the little mountains 
above the Fontaine Chaude. They are found, 
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however, in the greatest numbers in the Ahmar 
Khaddou, the MetliK, and the neighbouring 
mountains ; but if more numerous the difficulty of 
hunting them is vastly increased by the trees and 
scrub, and chances are reduced almost to nil of 
ever getting a quiet stalk ; here they are generally 
"jumped," and a quick moving shot from the 
shoulder is the rule. The most naked mountains 
where he is to be found are the Bou Arif, the 
Bent-el- Arara, Dj. Chalba,and the Salt Mountain at 
El Outaia. The natives in the Metlili occasionally 
get one by a sort of battue. A number of Arabs, 
with their guns, move along the high ridges above 
the cliffs, one a considerable distance ahead of the 
other, whilst others endeavour to disturb the larrowi 
in the ravines below, in the hope that they will 
ascend the cliffs and pass over the ridge. The 
usual proceeding of the native hunter, however, is 
to go into the mountain, and wait day after day 
for the chance of a shot, sleeping in the mountain 
and moving carefully about during the day, a 
process described briefly by an Arab to a friend of 
mine as " marchey, marchey, couchey, couchey," in 
answer to the question how he ever got one. The 
larrowi is in size and weight about that of a 
donkey, the horns of the male are large and heavy, 
of one arching bend, springing laterally from his 
head, and reach the length, in good specimens, of 
from 28 to 30 in. His chief ornament is his flow- 
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ing beard, fringe or frill of light, wavy hair, which 
flows from his chin, throat, dew-lap, and forelegs, 
down to the knee. His leg is short and strong, and 
his hollowed, strong hoof is beautifully adapted 
for climbing ; his power of ascending and descend- 
ing the most inaccessible fastnesses is truly 
wonderful. During the day he is always hidden 
among the rocks or caves in the cliffs and high 
ground, choosing usually a position where his 
watchful eye commands a view, but where the 
most practised human eye and finest glass can 
hardly distinguish him, so exactly does his colour 
resemble the colour of the ground he lives on. 
The only chance of spying him on the move, is to 
be on the mountain tops before sunrise, when he 
passes from the lower feeding grounds to his rest- 
ing place for the day, or at dusk, when he rises 
from his lair to feed again. India-rubber soles or 
Scafe's patent boots are a sine qua non for larrowi 
hunting. 

J have seen larrowi in the caves of the Bent» 
el-Arara, where they literally go to ground. They 
go usually in small herds of 3 to 10, but are 
sometimes in larger flocks. Several Arabs have 
told me of a herd of 60, but I can hardly credit it, 
though I have seen on one occasion 10 old larrowi 
all together on the highest pinnacles of the loftiest 
crags of the Bent-el-Arara, a sight not easily for- 
gotten. The female is smaller than the male, and 
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her horns much less. She brings forth her young 
in March, when she becomes solitary. The little 
larrowi can be reared easily with a goat^ and 
domesticated. These wild sheep breed ireely in 
confinement. The larrowi at night often des- 
cends not only to the foot of the mountains, but 
into the plains. A pretty description of staUdng 
larrowi is given in an article called " The Eim of 
the Desert," embodied in the book * Short Stalks/ 
by E. N. Buxton * 

The Edmi or Admi Antelope or Mountain 
Gazelle is by no means so rare as is generally sup- 
posed^ and is to be found in small bands on the 
same ground as the larrowi and on the lower 
slopes, valleys, and plains, among nearly all the 
mountains of the Aures. It is much larger than 
the common gazelle of the plains. Its horns are 
straight and spiral, with a slight inflection of the 
points, while those of the common gazelle are lyre 
shaped. The female's horns are smaller and more 
slender than the male's. 

The Common Gazelle (Antidorcas) (Arab gzal or 
r'hozdl) is common throughout this part of the 
Sahara, and I have often seen them within 4 kilo-* 
metres of Biskra. They are beautiful little animals, 
rather less than a roebuck in size, but lighter built, 
and on a longer leg. The horns of the male are 
strong and lyre shaped. Their sight is marvellous. 

* Puhliahed by Edward Stanford. 
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When disturbed they quickly move away, but, as 
a rule, even if a shot has been fired, they do not 
go far. They are to be seen in herds of a few, or 
in large numbers — sixty and more together. There 
are various modes of hunting them. Owing to 
the nature of the ground, which seldom gives 
much shelter to the stalker, they are difficult to 
stalk, and almost invariably the hunter is de- 
tected, if fortunate enough to crawl within 150 or 
100 yards, as he raises himself from the ground 
to find his bearings, or to bring his rifle up, and 
a gazelle moving or even facing him, end on, 
affords a very small target and a difficult shot at 
this distance. This is the most legitimate mode 
of hunting gazelle. The usual method is to secure 
the services of an experienced Arab rdbatteur who, 
when the gazelle have been spied, places you 
(after you have dismounted) behind a shrub, a 
tuft of Alfa grass, or a mamelon of sand, and by 
clever manoeuvering on the plain, riding hither 
and thither at a distance from the gazelle, guides 
them within reach of the gun. The French and 
natives usually fire with buckshot, but the rifle is 
the more sporting weapon to use. When the 
ground is not too rough it is possible when well 
mounted to ride them down, by making a dash 
at them at once before they get their wind. It 
requires practice when you are going with your 
horse extended, and you succeed in getting within 
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40 yards of them, to kill them even with buckshot. 
It is said an Arab saddle gives a steadier seat and 
enables you to stand up better to fire than an 
English one. A good sloughui will take a gazelle, 
but he must be trained for it so as to run cunning, 
and not to make the supreme effort till he is on 
terms with the gazelle he has singled out. An 
average sloughui can course down a gazelle after 
heavy rains on soft grotmd, as their little pointed 
feet sink deep into mud or wet sand. 

The Gazelle des SiaWes.— Similar to the common 
gazelle, except its horns, which are straight like 
the Admi's. It is not foimd near Biskra, nor is 
the big antelope, which, like the ostrich, is now 
only to be found in the far south. 

The Hycena (Debaa) is common in the moun- 
tains, and can be shot by waiting on bright nights 
or at dusk near a tied-up bleating kid. Two were 
killed by the fort St. Germain in Biskra in the 
summer 1892. 

The Jackal (Dib) is common everywhere, and 
is to be seen sometimes in the daytime, when 
he may be coursed down by good sloughuis. The 
surest method of securing jackal is the method 
recommended for hy»nas. 

The Fox (Tsaalf), — I have seen two species near 
Biskra, one somewhat resembling the English fox, 
and a small large-eared kind. Foxes can be taken 
with sloughuia. 
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Wild Boar (ffaUouf-el-Ghaba) abound in the 
wooded districts of the mountains. 

Wild Cat {Kot- or Ket-el'Khala) are very 
numerous near the mountains. The Arabs hold 
their flesh in high estimation, and attribute 
medicinal benefit to it. 

The Jerboa Bat and the common Grey Desert 
Bat abound in the desert near Biskra. 
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REPTILES AND LOCUSTS. 

Common tortoise. 

Large toad, A very large toad is common. 

Little toad. 

Chameleon, 

The little lizard. 

The greaJt desert lizard (el ouran), about two feet 
in length. 

The palm lizard, with its spiked tail. 

The viper and honned viper. Not common. 

A large dark snake. Not often seen. 

Scorpions are very common. 

Locusts. — ^Locusts appear in myriads and clouds 
in the spring of the year, and the ground for miles 
is often yellow with them. Occasionally they are 
so numerous as to stop the trains ; this occurred 
several times during the spring of 1893. Here is 
one instance recorded in the papers : — 

Demises Depeches des Agenees, 

Tlemcen, 12 mai 1893. 

Gette nnit, le train de Sidi-Bel-Abb^ a Tlemoen, arrSt^ 
par les sauterelles, est rest^ deux heures en d^tresse 4 Oaed- 
Chouly. 

On a dii couper le train en deux ponr pouvoir arriver & 
ATn-Tezza. 
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GAME, &C. 

The Grreat and Lesser Bustard (Honiara) are fairly 
common on the stony plains near Biskra, the 
former are more numerous than the latter, but 
neither are to be found in great numbers within 
20 k. of Biskra. Two or three in a long day is 
a good bag. They are much disturbed by the 
Arabs in the breeding season. 

Partridges (Hadjela) are not numerous. There 
are three varieties, the grey, the red-legged, and 
the beautiful little Barbary partridge. They are 
chiefly to be found near or on the mountains, and 
on the scrubby sides of stream beds. The sports- 
man will have to be content with two or three 
brace within a day of Biskra. In the mountains 
larger bags can be obtained. 

Kangar or Sand Grouse are very numerous and 
often to be seen in large flocks almost anywhere, 
but it is not easy to get a big bag. 

Quail arrive in great numbers about March. Ija 
March and April, 100 or more may be easily killed 
by one gun in a single day in the barley on the 
El Outaia plain. Leave to- shoot in the crops 
should be obtained from the captain of the Spaiiis 
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at Biskra, or from M. Dufour for this place. Quite 
as good bags can be got round Sidi Okbar and 
other villages where, if the natives seem unwilling 
to let you shoot, a- trifle in the way of a franc or 
two, or a few boxes of matches soon makes 
matters comfortable. Fair bags can be made in 
the oasis of Biskra. 

Hares (Oerneb) have been nearly exterminated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Biskra since 
the French occupation, and it is necessary to go 
15 to 20 k. to find them in any quantity. They 
are stout but very small hares, with large ears, 
and stand up well before the sloughui if they have 
a fair start. 

Besides the above there are quantities of rock 
pigeons in the mountains, and occasionally on the 
plains. Turtle-doves are in the palms in the 
distant oases, but the French sportsman takes 
care that there are not too many near Biskra. 

Water-fowl {Brack). — ^Wild ducks, black ducks, 
and geese are occasionally seen in the Oued 
Biskra, and on the waters of Oumash, but it is 
necessary to go to the Chotts or lakes to make 
sure of good wild-fowling. 

Snipe, — ^A very few are to be found in the 
marshy ground south and south-west of the 
oasis. 
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not |ioint out a [lerHon with his finger; it would be 
ImmI iitiiiiiiera, and even if asked in what direction 
ii ('(*rtiiin ]ihiiM niuy be, he docs not as a rule point 
wiili liJH liiiiid, )mt indicates it by turning his face 
towimlH it, fixing liis eyes on it and raising his 
(thill. If out of ear-sliot, he desires to beckon yon 
to him, 1)(! waves liis burnouse. He has always an 
H|)|)i-n|)riiiUi ^a'(*,uting for the traveller he meets on 
the roiul, tlui hibourer wlionilie passes at his work, 
or thi*. ownc5r by his tent. Travellers who do not 
know 11 word of Arabic and will not venture on 
*' Ivs-suhiinou a* likoum " (a salutation), " Sabah-el- 
ki'ir, Midi " ((Sood morning, sir), " Ouach h'alek? " 
(How ih> ycm do/),or " Ahla ou Sahla" (welcome), 
Hhouhl b« vory fn^o with thoir '*hon jours.'* Un- 
dij^niifuul i*oudu(it, want of modesty, excess of 
luriosity, aro cahndated to cause disgust and sur- 
priso. It ia bad manners, even an insult, to oflFer 
I ho h»ft haiul. The ordinary mode of greeting 
botwivn ai'4uuintanccs is for A to take B*s right 
liaml in his, carry it to his li])S and kiss it; B then 
tairii's A's hand to his lips and does like^vise; 
thoy thou unohisj), and each kisses his own hand 
which has hail the honour of holding his friend's. 
It is ipiito enough for the EuroiK>an, when the 
Kun^pcau hand-shake is not understood, to shake 
hands in the onlinary way and after releasing 
Ids own hand to kiss it The following things are 
i-ankinl as unbecoming: to dance, to sing very 
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WILD FLO WEES: 

The neighbourhood of Biskra is rich in wild 
flowers; the richest field for a botanist would 
probably be the plain of Chicha. 



THINGS TO DO AND NOT TO DO, 

The traveller in Algeria is almost sure to receive 
courtesy and hospitality from the natives every- 
where if he will but exhibit a willingness to 
reciprocate civilities, and a desire to respect objects 
of reverence amongst the Arabs, or in short, to 
behave like a gentleman. The Arab, no matter 
how poor and ignorant, remembers he is a son of 
Ishmael, and bears himself with that " grand air *'. 
that defies definition, and which is supposed 
amongst the "more civilised '* races of Europe to be 
the pecuHar possession of birth and breeding. The 
Arab in his manners and in grace of action and 
speech is the superior of the Eoomee, and believes 
firmly himself in the moral superiority of the 
Eastern over Western civilisation. An Arab will 
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SOME USEFUL ABAB WOBDS AND 

SENTENCES. 

Good .., M'leh. 

Bad Doonec or makash m'leh. 

Yes Hee or mMeh, e.g. bien ! 

Yes, sir Na'm, sidi. 

Much Bezeff. 

A little Chouya. 

Enough Barka. 

Go away RohS. or imshre. 

Come here A rhoha or adji hinna. 

Here Hima. 

There Menna. 

How much ? Ka«idesh? 

Look ! Shoof! 

1 sn lute you Es-salamou a'likoum. 

Good morning Sabah-el-keir. 

How are you? Ouach haleck ? 

Very well, thank you .. .. Bekheir issellemek. 

Welcome Ahla ou sihla. 

Good-bye Slama. 

I am very hungry .. ., Rani jiann bezzeff. 

Bread Kroubs, galette, kebs. 

Milk Hleeb. 

Drink Shroub. 

Water El-MS. 

Meat Lahm. 
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Eggs Bida, 

Salt Meth. 

Show me the road to— .. Ouerrili et-t'eriq mtaa — 

This way Menna. 

Right Iminek. 

Left Issarek. 

Tobacco Dokhran. 

Village .. .. Dechra. 

Tent El-beeth or getoon. 

Horse El-a'oud, 

Hoises Kheil. 

Mare El-a'ouda or frass. 

Mule Lez-zaila or beghla, 

or beurhel. 

Donkey Hmar. 

Saddle .. ., .. .. .» Serdj. 

Bridle Ledjann, 

PVench Francees. 

English Negleez. 

Christian Roomee. 

Arab Arbee. 

Arabic Arbiya. 

Camel Djemel. 

Chicken Djedad. 

Coffee Kahoua, 

Sugar Soukker. 

Roast meat El-Mechoui, 

Cow Beggra. 

Dog Kelb. 

Dojrs Kelab. 

Biteh Kelba. 

Orange Tchina. 

Lemon .. .. Lim-karress. 

Dates Tmer. 

Gun Mucklah. 

Shoot! Mutheroub 
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• 

Shot Chatmab. 

Powder Barood. 

Pistol « Eabous. 

A partridge Hadjela» 

A bare Oemeb. 

A bustard Houbara. 

A quail Semmana. 

Antelope Begweur-el-oua^ 

Gazelle Gzal, or r'bozal, or gby- 

zala. 

MoufloQ L*arrowi. 

Lion Sebaaorsba. 

Panther Hemeur. 

Hyasna Debaa. 

Jackal Dib. 

Fox Tsaalf. 

Wild boar Hallouf-el-Ghaba, 

Wildcat Kot-el-Khala. 

A spring Ain. 

North Dahra. 

South Kebli. 

West Gherb. 

East Cherkh. 

One year .. ; Am. 

Two years Ameen. 

Three years Het sna. 

Four years Abba sna, &c. 

To-morrow Gadoua. 

Carriage Eerrossa. 



^ 
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NUMBERS. 


■ 


1 


Ooahad. 


17 


Sebatash. 


2 


Zoudj. 


18 


Tementash. 


3 


Tiata. 


19 


Tsatash. 


4 


Harbah. 


20 


Achereen. 


5 


Khamssa. 


30 


Tlateen. 


6 


Setta. 


40 


Arbaeen. 


7 


Sebaa. 


50 


Khamseen. 


8 


Temenia. 


60 


Setteen. 


9 


Tesaa. 


70 


Sebaeen. 


10 


Habchra. 


80 


TiLaneen. 


11 


Hdash. 


90 


Tesaeen, 


12 


Tnash. 


100 


Mia. 


13 


Tlatash. 


1000 


Alef. 


14 


Arbatash. 


2000 


Alfeen. 


15 


Khemstash. 


3000 


Tletfllaf. 


16 


Settash. 


4000 


Arbaalaf, &o 



1 Franc Frank. 

2 Francs Zoudj frank. 

100 Francs Mia frank. 

1 Franc and a half .. Frank on ness. 



Mohammedans begin their era from the day of the 
Hedjirah, July 16, 622, and their months are measured by 
the moons. 
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Shot Chatmab. 

Powder Barood. 

Pistol « Eabous. 

A partridge Hadjela. 

A hare Oemeb. 

A bustard Houbara. 

A quail Semmana. 

Antelope Begweur-el-oua^ 

Gazelle Gzal, or r'hozal, or gby- 

zala. 

Mouflon L*arrowi. 

Lion Sebaaorsba. 

Panther Hemeur. 

Hyasna Debaa. 

Jackal Dib. 

Fox Tsaalf. 

Wild boar Hallouf-el-Ghaba. 

Wildcat Kot-el-Khala. 

A spring Aiu. 

North Dahra. 

South Kebli. 

West Gherb. 

East Cherkh. 

One year Am. 

Two years Ameen. 

Three years Het sna. 

Four years Abba sna, &c. 

To-morrow Gadoua. 

Carriage Eerrossa. 
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INDEX. 



Adhkrbal, 4 
Admi Gazelle, 13, 18, 91 
Ad Pisi'inam, 24 
Ahmar Khaddou, 63, 89 
A in Hammia, 19 

— Melila, 6 

— Naga, 64, 66 

— Touta, 7 

— Yagout, 6 
Ajaecio, 8 

Alia, Oasis of, 46, 52 
Ammunition, 33 
Animnls, domestic, 80 

— wild, 88 
Antelope, 93 
Aquas Herculis, 18 
Arab manners, 99 

— numbers, 106 

— words, 103 
Aralini, 76 
Arbaa, 86 



Bab el Bled, 74 

Kbadra, 75 

Khroka, 55 

R'arb, 75 

Rbalek, 55 

Ztherb, 55 

Bades, 68 

Barbary sheep, wild, 13, 18 



Barbs, 82 
Batna, 7 

Bedeau, General, 67 
Bel Hadj, 53 
Belisarius, 5 
Beni-Brahim, 76 
-— Ferab, 18 

— Mora, 48 

— Ouaggin, 76 

— Sissim, 76 
-— Zouik, 18 
Bent-el-Arara, 89 
Ben Thios, 69 
Berbers, the, 37, 38 
Bigou, 69 

Birds, 98 
Biskra, 22 
Hotel Victoria, very good, 
22 

— du Sahara, very good 
(Cook'a coupons), 23 

— derOa sis (Cook's coupons), 
23 

— de la Gare, 24 
Lodgings, 2 1 

Bizot, 4 
Bou Arif, 89 
Bone, 8 
Hotel d*Orient, good 

— de Commerce 
Bou Zian, 70 
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USEFUL ADDBESSES AT ALGIEBS. 

Groceries, English Stores, &c, — Messrs. Dunlop & Tustes, 
15 Rue d'Isly, Algiers. 

Thos, Cook <fe Son, 6 Boulevard de la R^publique, Algiers. 

English Medicines. — M. Obrecht, chemist, 28 Rne Bab- 
Azoun, Algiers. 

Shipping and Forwarding Agents, — Stuart Baukhardt, 36 
Rampe Cbasseloupe, Laubat, Algiers ; Burke & Delacroix, 
10 Boulevard de la R^publique, Algiera. 
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INDEX. 



Adherbal, 4 
Admi Gazelle, 13, 18, 91 
Ad Pisfinam, 24 
Ahmar Khaddou, 63, 89 
Airi Hammia, 19 

— Melila, 6 

— Naga, 64, 66 

— Touta, 7 

— Yagout, 6 
Ajaecio, 8 

Alia, Oasis of, 46, 52 
Ammunition, 33 
Animnls, domestic, 80 

— wild, 88 
Antelope, 93 
Aquas Herculis, 18 
Arab manners, 99 

— numbers, 106 

— words, 103 
Aralini, 76 
Arbaa, 86 



Bab el Bled, 74 

Kbadra, 75 

Khroka, 55 

R'arb, 75 

Rbalek, 55 

Ztherb, 55 

Bades, 68 

Barbaiy sheep, wild, 13, 18 



Barbs, 82 
Batna, 7 

Bedeau, General, 67 
Bel Hadj, 53 
Belisarius, 5 
Beni-Brahim, 76 

— Ferah, 18 

— Mora, 48 

— Ouaggin, 76 

— Sissim, 76 

— Zoulk, 18 
Bent-el-Arara, 89 
Ben Thios, 69 
Berbers, the, 37, 38 
Bigou, 69 

Birds, 98 
Biskra, 22 
Hotel Victoria, very good, 
22 

— du Sahara, very good 
(Cook's coupons), 23 

— del'Oasis (Cook's coupons), 
23 

— de la Gare, 24 
Lodgings, 21 

Bizot, 4 
Bou Arif, 89 
Bone, 8 
Hotel d'Orient, good 

— de Commerce 
Bou Zian, 70 
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13oQnet, M. (Biakra), 42 

Bouira, 8 

Brands, 18 

Bureau Arabe (Biskra), 45 

Burgum Commodianum, 17 

— Speculatorum, 13 

Bustard, 96 



Calcecs Herculis,? 

Camel races, 31 

Camels, 29, 32, 59, 80 

— Mehara, 32, 81 

Canrobert, 70 

Cantiniere, La Belle, 54 

Caracalla, 13 

Cardinal Lavigerie, 32, 52 

Casino, Biskra, 48 

Cat, wild, 94 

Catholic Church, Biskra, 46 

Cattle, 84 

Cemetery, Biskra, 49 

Chameleon, 95 

Chateau Landon, 45 

Ohawias, 16, 37 

Chegga, 73 

Chemists (Biskra\ 44 

Chetma, 59, 60, 63 

Chicha, Plain of, 99 

Chotts, the, 97 

Cirta, 4 

Clauzel, 5 

Climate of Biskra, 26 

Clou de Biskra, 35 

Clubs, Biskra, 48 

Coheul, 47 

Colde.Sfa, 18, 24, 61 

Col des Oliviers, 4 

Compagnie Transatlantique, 2,8 

Conde Smendou, 4 



Constantine, 4 
Hotel du Louvre, recom- 
mended 

— d'Orient, fairly good 

— de Paris, fairly good 

— de la Gare, conveniently 
situated near station, fair 

Gyprinodon calaritanus, 61 

Dauraouia, 11, 12 

Dahraoui, Zab, 70 

Damremont, 5 

Dance, Negro, 49 

Date palms, 77 

Dates, 77 

Daumas, General E., 14 

De Barral, 70 

Deglat Nour, the, 78 

De Lourmet, 70 

Deseii; rat, 94 

Dia, the, 68 

Diseases, 36 

Djama-Kebir (Tougourt), 75 

— Meskin (Tougourt), 75 
Djebel Ahmar Khaddou, 63, 89 

— Bent-el-Arara, 19 

— Chalba, 89 

— Cherchar, 67 

— el-Melah, 19 

— Fanchi, 88 

— Gbarribou, 19 

— Metlili, 11, 87, 89 

— Seltoum, 17 

— Sliouina, 20 

— Tugurt, 7 

— Zumnari, 88 
Djema, 74 
Djeinora, 18 
Doctors (Biskra), 44 
Dogs, 85 
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Domestic animals, 80 
Donatist Schism, 4 
Donkeys, 59, 84 
Droh, 63 
Due d'Aumale, 53 

— de Nemours, 5 

Edmi Gazelle, 13, 18, 91 
El Amri, 71 

— Ariouch, 4 

— Balouch, 75 

— BirtF, 7 

— Bordj, 71 

— Faid, 68 

— Guerrab, 6, 8 

— Hamma, 4 

— Haoach, 68 

— Kantara, 7, 9 

— Maader, 6 

— Outaia, 7, 19 
Es Siam, 33 
Excursions from Biskra, 57 



Falcons, 33 
Fantasia, Arab, 31 
Farfar, 71 

Ferme Dufour, 8, 20 
Femandus, M., 43 
Fesdis, 7 

Filiash, Oasis of, 59 
Foukala, 71 
Fontaine Obaude, 6 

(Biskra) 29, 48, 59, 60, 

88 
— des Gazelles, 7, 18 
Fort St. Germain, 44 
Foum-es-Suhara, 11 j 
Foxes, 93 
Freres Armes, Les, 52 



Gadesha, 55 
Game, 96 

Garrison (Biskra), 36 
Garta, 63 
Gazelle, 91 

— des Sables, 93 

— Admi or Edmi, 13, 18, 19 
General Bedeau, 67 
Genserio, 5 

Gordianus, M. Ant., 17 
Greyhounds, 86 
Guides (Biskra), 57, 58 



Habj Ahmed, 5 
Hammam Salahine, 29, 60 
Hares, 97 
Hawking, 33, 46 
Henna, 47 
Hippodrome, 6 
Horse breeding, 82 
Horses, 58, 59, 82, 83 
Hotel de Ville (Biskra), 39 
Hysena, 93 



Intboduotion, 1 



Jackal, 93 
Jerboa Rat, 94 
Juba, 4 
Jugurtha, 4 
Julius Csesar, 4 



Kabyles, 87 
Kaid of Biskra, 46 
Eangar, 96 
Easbah (Biskra), 52 
-Eerouan, 65 
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Kerth, 4 

Khodar, 11 

Kherbel El Bordj, 13 

Khor El Abbas, 11 

Khreuguet-SiJi-Nadji, 67 

Koot ila, G5 

Kodaks, 43 

Koru (Korah), 56, 69 

Koubba Aboul Fudel, 49 

— Sidi Hassen-el-Koufi, 67 

— Sidi Zcrzour, 51 
Kroub, 6 

Hotel de la Gure 

LAHassis, 7 
Lambessa, 7 
Landon G.rdeDs, 45 
Larrowi, 13, 19, 88 
Lavigerie, Cardinal, 32, 52 
Leila Aza, 76 
Lea Lues, 6 

— Tamarins, 7 

Le Vieux Biskra, 54 

Liana, 67 

Library (Biskra), 42 

Lichana, 70, 71 

Lions, 87 

Lioua, 69 

Lizards, 95 

Location de livrcs (Biskra , 42 

Locusts, 95 

McMahon, IMurshal, 5 
Madghes, the, 6 
Mails (Biskra), 39 
Market (Biskra), 89 
Markets (Tougourt), 75 
Markouna, 7 
Masiaissa, 4, 6 
M'Cid, 55 



Measures, xv., xvi. 
Medjenioh, 55 
Medrassen, the, 6 
Mehara (Camels), 32, 81 
Melili, 69 
Mesar Filia, 20 
Milianab, 82 
Mirage, 67 
Moabites, 38 
Mohammedan Era, 106 
Moselkara, 55 
Mouflon, 13, 88 
Mountains, vide Djebel 
Mraier, 72, 73 
Mules, 59 
Mya Sedira, 7 
Mzubis, 37, 38, 76 



Negroes, 38 
Nememcla, thf, 68 
Nt'zla, 75 

Oasis op Biskra, 35 
Ophthalmia, 36 
Ostrich, 93, 98 
Ouargla, 72, 76 
Oued Biskra, 51 

— El Abiod, 63 

— El Arab, 67 

— Gouchtid, 67 

— Hamimim, 6 

— R'lr, 29 
Ouesker, 24 
Oulad RahmouD, 6 
Ouled Chikh, 86 

— Djellat, 69 

— Nails, 47, 75, 86 
Ourlana, 74 
Ourlat, 69 
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Palms, 35 

Panther, 87 

Partridges, 96 

Pelieser, Serjt.-Major, 53 

Permis de (Jha&se, 87 

Philippoville. 2 
Hotel d' Orient, fairly good 
Hotel Gibaud, fairly good 

PhotograpliEs Biskra, 43 

Pompey, 4 

Population of Biskra, 36 

Postage, xiii. 

Post Office, Biskra, 39 

Provision merchants, Biskra, 43 

Public Gardens, Biskra, 44 

Quail, 33, 96 

Races (Biskra), 31 

Rainfall, 27 

Ramadan, 33 

Ras El Guerria, 55 

Rats, 94 

Reptiles, 95 

Robertville, 3 

Romun altar (Biskra), 45 

Routes to Biskra— 
Via Philippeville, 3 
Via Algiers and Setif, 3, 8 

Sada, 68 

Saf-Saf, 3 

St. Augustine, 4 

— Charles, 3 

— Cyprian, 4 
Raira, 69 
Salah Bey, 5 

Salt Mountain (Batna), 7 

(El Oulaia), 89 

Sand Grouse, 96 



Sooi*pion&, 95 

Secundus^ 4 

Seuecio, Marc. Val., 13 

Seriana, 44, 63 

Setif, 9 
Hotel de France, fairly good 
Hotel d'Orient, next best 

Setil, 73 

Sheep, 85 

— Wild, 13, 19, 88 
Shops (Biskra), 42 
Sidi Barkat, 55, 56 

— Judi, Mosque of, 56 

— Khaled, 69 

— Khelit, 63 

— Mohammed Moussa, 68 

— Okbar, 59, 62 

Bazaar, 66 

Mosque of, 65 

— Salah, 64, 67 
Sloughui, the, 86 
Smala (of Spahis), 20 
Small-pox, 36 
Snakes, 95 

Snipe, 97 
Souk Ahrras, 13 
Spahis, 20, 30 
Sport, 87 
Stallions, 84 
Sylvain, 5 

Tables, xiii.-xvi. 
Tehouda, 65 
Telegrams, xiii. 
Tell, the, 14 
Temperature, 27 
Tenict Tizin, 18 
Thamugas, 7 
Thermometer, xv. 
Thimgad, 7 
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Toads, 95 
Tobacco, 4a 
Tobna, 65 
Tolga, 53, 71 
Tortoise, 95 
Touaregs, 78, 82 
Tougourt. 72, 74 
TraDsatlantique, Gie., 2, 8 
Tunisia, 87 

Yalee, General, 6 
Values, xiii., xiv. 
Vandals, 5 
Verecunda, 7 
Village des N^gres, 46, 49 

Waters of Bukra, 85 
Weather, 27 



Weights, ivi. 
Wild birds, 98 

— boar, 93 

— flowers, 99 

— fowl, 61, 97 

— sheep, 13, 19, 88 



Zaatcha, 44, 70 
Zab Ghergui, 62 

— Dahraoui, 70 

— GuebU,69 

— Region, 37 
Zeribet-el-Oued, 64, 67 
Zgags (Tougourt), 75 
Zibans, 37 
Zogag-el-Eoleil, 55, 56 
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